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PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


It is something of a coincidence that the day 
which determined the result of the recent Presi- 
dential election should also have been the day 
upon which the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity announced his resignation of the cffice which 
he has so long and so honorably held. When 
he assumed it, General Grant had just entered 
upon his duties as the official head of the nation, 
and during President Eliot’s incumbency the 
country has felt the throes of ten Presidential 
campaigns, torn each time by passions more or 
less vielent. Meanwhile, during all these forty 
years Harvard has pursued its even course, its 
development free from recurrent seasons of 
unrest, and has known the benefits of firm and 
wise administration, of a progressive policy 
steadfastly pursued. Here is a contrast indeed, 
and one that offers matter for reflection. The 
parallel of microcosm and macrocosm often 
proves instructive, and has rarely proved more 
so than in the instance now offered. The man- 
agement of a great and rapidly growing institu- 
tion of learning presents, in little, many of the 
problems involved in the government of a people; 
the political republic and the republic of scholars 
have many features incommon. Both must react 
upon the pressure of the Zeitgeist, and shape 
themselves to an ever-changing environment ; 
both are required, as a condition of their self- 
perpetuation, to adhere to certain fundamental 
principles of action, and to oppose a conservative 
resistance to the onslaughts of radicalism. In 
meeting the difficulty thus common to the two re- 
publics, it seems to us that Cambridge, as com- 
pared with Washington, has found the better way. 

Harvard is now well along toward the comple- 
tion of its third century, and “ the college” of 
the Bay Colony —first fruit of the sifted grain 
wherewith this Western world was planted — 
has grown into the great university of our own 
time. Of its twenty-two presidents, Mr. Eliot 
has had the longest term, and to find another 
of approximate duration we must go back an 
exact century from the date of his appointment ; 
for it was in 1769 that Edward Holyoke ended 
a presidential term of thirty-two years. But 
Se Eliot’s term has been 

the longest of all, would be a very inadequate 
statement of its comparative importance. In 
almost every respect to which the test of figures 
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may be applied, its accomplishment may be 
fairly put in the balance against all that had 
been accomplished during the two centuries, 
more or less, that preceded it. The mass of its 
product outweighs all that came before ; and if 
this were the only test to be applied, the argu- 
ment would be quickly ended. But we should 
be the last to admit that educational achieve- 
ment is a matter of statistics alone, and upon 
the more delicate question of the spiritual bal- 
ance much may be urged in behalf of the earlier 
and less pretentious periods of the college his- 
tory. For strenuous devotion to an austere 
ideal, the Harvard of the Mathers does not 
suffer in comparison with any Harvard of more 
recent years, and the Harvard that sent forth 
into the service of the imperilled nation 

“ Her wisest scholars, those who understood 

The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 

And offered their fresh lives to make it good,” 
realized an ethical standard which the future 
Harvard may emulate, but will hardly improve 
upon. President Eliot’s administration has 
fallen in pleasanter times that those of puritan 
combats with “ that old deluder Satan,” or than 
those of ensanguined civil strife ; but who shall 
say that Harvard has ceased to do resolute bat- 
tle with the powers of evil that still subtly men- 
ace our civilization? We may fittingly answer 
that question by recalling the gentle and heroic 
spirit that forsook its earthly tenement a few 
days ago at Shady Hill. 

We wonder how many of the men who were 
teaching chemistry twenty or thirty years ago, 
and making use of Eliot and Storer’s admirable 
elementary text, were conscious of the fact 
that the book was chiefly written by the Presi- 
dent of Harvard. For it was as a chemist that 
Mr. Eliot won his early reputation for scholar- 
ship; and when he succeeded Hill in 1869, at 
the age of thirty-five, his only certain academic 
title was that of a successful teacher of science, 
trained in the best foreign schools, although it 
was shrewdly suspected that he might possess 
other qualifications for his new post. The 
appointment was a break with tradition in more 
respects than one. It is true that Harvard had 
long before forsaken the belief that a college 
president must be a clergyman, but it had at 
least maintained that he should be a man of 
distinction in the field of the humanities, and 
that he should have reached a reasonable if not 
a venerable age. Many heads wagged solemnly 
when the long line of precedent was broken, 
and the most important collegiate presidency in 
America entrusted to a youth whose specialty 





was a subject only just beginning to be recog- 
nized as having any claims at all to serious 
consideration in a college curriculum. The 
bones of Increase Mather must have become 
restless in their grave at such a perversion of a 
stately office. Four decades have passed since 
then, and the young man whose career was yet 
to make has more than justified the confidence 
of those who were responsible for his selection. 
His influence has grown more and more com- 
manding, until now, at the time of his retire- 
ment from active work, he is clearly seen to 
have been for many years past the leader of the 
educational profession in America. 

Of all the changes brought about by Presi- 
dent Eliot’s influence, the most important has 
been that of the introduction of the elective sys- 
tem into his own college, and its general exten- 
sion to other institutions. It was a greatly 
needed reform, for the attitude of professional 
education toward the new subjects, which forty 
years ago were clamoring for adequate recogni- 
tion in college courses, was not generous. The 
traditional curriculum was hidebound and its 
application Procrustean. New light and fresh 
air were brought into college life when science 
came to its own, and when the student began to 
be treated as an individual, for whom the best 
mental sustenance was not necessarily that which 
was best for some other individual. When the 
reform once got headway, it went too far, as all 
reforms tend to go, and the new men teaching 
the new subjects grew arrogant in their bear- 
ing. As we have frequently urged of late years, 
the reform now chiefly needed is one that shall 
take the direction of a reaction from the pres- 
ent undue preponderance of the new subjects. 
The demand that the humanities should be again 
exalted, and that science should be “ shown its 
place,” is now something other than a recrudes- 
cence of old-fogyism ; it is rather the expression 
of the sanest and best poised educational 
thought. But for all this, the pioneer work 
begun at Harvard forty years ago was neces- 
sary and altogether admirable in its intention. 
We believe, however, that Mr. Eliot has come 
dangerously near to making a fetish of his 
theory that all subjects are potentially equal in 
educational value. This theory bears about the 
same relation to practical conditions that is 
borne by the theory of the philosophical anar- 
chist. Men might become virtuous enough to 
dispense with all repressive government ; the 
teaching of engineering or sociology might be 
made as ically effective as the teaching 
of literature or the classics. But neither con- 
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dition is now even approximately realized, or 
gives signs of becoming realizable in any near 
future. 

Mr. Eliot entered upon his career as a special- 
ist in the ordinary sense; he made himself a 
specialist in general ideas. By this paradoxical 
statement we mean that he developed an extra- 
ordinary capacity for grasping the essential con- 
tent of many systems of ideas, and acquired at 
the same time an extraordinary power of clean- 
cut and logical expression. His great admin- 
istrative abilities were the chief source of his 
strength in Harvard University, but they alone 
could not have given him the position which he 
occupied in the thought of the general public. 
It was because he could talk, simply and per- 
suasively, to almost any kind of an audience 
upon almost any subject of large general inter- 
est, because what he said was free from false 
notes, logically ordered, and characterized by 
sanity of judgment, that he gradually came to be, 
what all now know him to be, a real leader of 
opinion, not only in the educational field, but 
also in those of economics and politics, of religion 
and ethics,—all those fields, in short, with which 
man is deeply concerned as a social and spiritual 
being. And this leadership, we trust, he will 
still exercise for many years to come; for it need 
be in no way affected by the fact that he has 
chosen to transmit to other hands his particular 
work of university administration. 








THE BACON TERCENTENARY 
AT GRAYS INN. 


The 300th anniversary of the election of Francis 
Bacon as Treasurer of Gray’s Inn was celebrated 
in that Inn of Court on Saturday, October 17. There 
was a luncheon at which the Benchers entertained 
many distinguished guests; there were speeches by 
the present Treasurer and by the American Ambas- 
sador; and there was a loan exhibition of Baconiana 
in the Benchers’ Library. 

Francis Bacon became an “Ancient” of the 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn towards the end 
of his fifteenth year, and maintained the connection 
for the rest of his life. His father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the Lord Keeper, was a member, and so also 
were all of his four brothers, Nicholas, Nathaniel, 
Edward, and Anthony, his uncle William Cecil the 
Lord Treasurer, and his cousin Robert Cecil. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon had been Treasurer fifty years before 
his most famous son was elected to that office, and 
it was during his Treasurership that the quaint 
Elizabethan hall was built where the Bacon anniver- 
sary took place. 

When the death of Sir Nicholas Bacon, in 1579, 
closed Francis Bacon’s diplomatic career, and left 





him dependent upon his own exertions, he returned 
from France and took the place of Anthony Bacon 
in his father’s old chambers, in Coney-court, near 
the hall, where No. 1 Gray’s-inn-square now stands. 
Dr. William Rawley, Bacon’s chaplain and first 
biographer, says: 

“ He seated himself, for the commodity of his studies and 
practice, amongst the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn; of 
which House he was a member: where he erected that ele- 

t pile or structure, commonly known by the name of The 
Ford Bacon’s Lodgings, which he inhabited, by turns the 
most part of his life (some few years only excepted) unto his 
dying day.” 

The Pension Book (minutes) of Gray’s Inn rec- 
ords many incidents of Bacon’s life there as Bencher, 
Reader, and Treasurer. In his 25th year, “10 Feb: 
28 Eliz:” he was admitted to the Readers’ table, 
two years before he actually became Reader; he 
was elected Reader in 1588, and Double Reader in 
1600. In 1589 he served as Dean of the Chapel, 
and in 1594 as Deputy Treasurer. His Treasurer- 
ship seems to have lasted from 1608 to his elevation 
to the Great Seal in 1617, an unusually long term. 
It was from his Lodgings in Gray’s Inn that the 
new Lord Keeper set eut in state for Westminister 
Hall on the first day of Trinity term, 1617, “with 
the Lord Treasurer on his right hand, the Lord 
Privy Seal on his left, a long procession of students 
and ushers before him, and a guard of peers, Privy 
Councillors, and judges following in his train.” In 
Gray’s Inn he found refuge five years later, after 
his fall from place and power. His high offices had 
separated him for a time from his brothers of the Inn, 
but they received him again gladly. The Pension 
Book shows that they extended the grant of the lodg- 
ings he had built upon the late chambers of his father, 
so that he might have a saleable interest in them. 

“Myself for quiet, and the better to hold out,” 
Bacon wrote in 1622, to Sir Francis Coltington, 
“am retired to Gray’s Inn, for when my chief 
friends were gone so far, it was time for me to go 
to a cell.” From that cell during those busy last 
five years there came five books. He composed 
his Historie of the Raigne of King Henry the 
Seventh in the first summer of his enforced retire- 
ment. In 1623 he published the Latin version of 
The Advancement of Learning, now issued in nine 
books with the title De A is Scientiarum. 
The poet George Herbert is said to have helped 
him with the translation. His Apophthegmes New 
and Old, 1624, can only be said to have been the 
occupation of a morning in the sense that he may 
have arranged the order of the stories in one morn- 
ing. The last three years were spent in writing his 
Sylva Sylvarum ; or A Natural History, and in 
editing the third and final edition of his Lssays. 
This edition, published in 1625, contains the fifty- 
eight essays of all subsequent editions, and was 
entitled Hssayes or Counsels Civill and Moral. 

Bacon’s chambers overlooked the gardens of 
Gray’s Inn, and we learn from the Pensioa Book 
that it was he who laid out gardens where before his 
time there had been walks only. “ Pension. 5 Feb: 
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33 Eliz:” reads: “Ordered that a brick wall shalbe 
erected to enclose parts of our back field, but how 
much thereof & where the wall shalbe sett & for 
the tyme when the same shalbe done, it is referred 
to the survey & direction of Mr. Anger, Mr. 
Stanhope, Mr. Daniell, and Mr. Bacon, & they to 
make report of their doings therein.” 

In 1597 it is ordered that £7 15s. 4d., “due to 
Mr. Bacon for plantynge of trees in the walkes shalbe 
payde next terme, as soone as money commeth in.” 
The following year a “new rayle and quicksett 
hedge” was to be “set uppon the upper long walke 
at the good discretion of Mr. Bacon and Mr. 
Wilbraham.” April 29, 1600, it was voted “that 
there shalbe payed and allowed unto Mr. Bacon for 
money disbursed about the garnishinge & furnish- 
inge of the walkes as by & upon his account,” 
£60 6s. 8d. 

Pepys speaks of Gray’s Inn gardens as a “ fashion- 
able lounge,” and 200 years after Bacon’s time 
Charles Lamb thought them the best gardens of any 
of the Inns of Court. In the essay Of Gardens, 
Bacon says he wishes “in the very middle” of the 
main garden “ a fair mount,” “ and the whole mount 
to be thirty foot high; and some fine banqueting- 
house, with some chimneys neatly cast, and without 
too much glass.” On the present site of Raymond- 
buildings, down to Lamb’s time, there was such a 
mound in Gray’s Inn gardens, and on it a summer- 
house which bore an inscription to the effect that it 
was built in 1609, by Francis Bacon, Solicitor- 
General to the King, in memory of Jeremy Betten- 
ham. Of Bettenham, who had been both Reader 
and Treasurer, the Pension Book says frankly, he 
“hath gained little profit by the law,” but Bacon, his 
executor, describes him as “a man innocent and con- 
templative.” Jeremy Bettenham lives to-day in two 
of Bacon’s Apothegms, both dealing with gardens: 
“Mr. Bettenham used to say: That riches were like 
muck ; when it lay upon an heap, it gave but a 
stench and an ill odour; but when it was spread 
upon the ground, then it was cause of much fruit.” 
This thought Bacon epitomizes in the essay Of 
Seditions and Troubles, into “ Money is like muck, 
not good except it be spread.” So again, in Of Ad- 
versity, the figure, “ Virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed,” 
is Jeremy Bettenham’s saying, “ That virtuous men 
were like some herbs and spices, that give not their 
sweet smell, till they be broken and crushed.” Bacon 
says he would have “ whole alleys ” in his garden set 
with burnet, wild-thyme, and watermints, because 
they “perfume the air most delightfully,” “ being 
trodden upon and crushed.” 

“T trust,” Lady Anne Bacon wrote to her son 
Anthony, in 1594, “that they will not mum nor 
masque, nor sinfully revel at Gray’s Inn.” First 
and last they revelled a good deal at Gray’s Inn, and 
their best maker of masques was Lady Anne Bacon’s 
younger son, who was the author or “ chief contriver” 
or “chief encourager” of no less than six Eliza- 
bethan masques, an experience of writing in lighter 





vein that produced the essay Of Masques and Tri- 
umphs. Bacon’s first Gray’s Inn “ device” was for 
a revel in the very year of his pious mother’s letter. 
In 1613 he was the “chief contriver” of Francis 
Beaumont’s masque, The Marriage of the Thames 
and the Rhine, which was performed by the gen- 
tlemen of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn before 
the King and Court at Whitehall, in honor of the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the Count 
Palatine. On Twelfth Night in the following year, 
January 6, 1614, the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn pre- 
sented The Masque of Flowers, in celebration of the 
marriage of the Earl of Somerset and Lady Francis 
Howard. Sir Francis Bacon, the new Attorney- 
General, was the “chief encourager ” of this masque, 
which is said to have cost him £2000. We even 
hear of the Lord Chancellor dining at Gray’s Inn on 
Candlemas Day, “to give countenance to theyre Lord 
or Prince of Purpoole and to see theyre revells.” 

On a cold raw day in the early spring, April 
2, 1626, during a drive from Gray’s Inn to dine 
with the King’s Scotch physician, Dr. Witherborne, 
Bacon made his last experiment, an early attempt 
in refrigeration. He was seized with a chill, and, 
unable to get home to Gray’s Inn, he died a week 
later at Highgate, the involuntary guest of the Earl 
of Arundel. 

It is announced that the Benchers propose here- 
after to observe the first night of term, November 2, 
as a Bacon Anniversary, and that they will place a 
permanent memorial of the Lord Chancellor in one 
of the open spaces of the Inn — probably South- 
square. This memorial is to be a marble statue of 
Bacon by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A. A sketch 
model of it was on view at the Tercentenary, together 
with a collection of Baconian MSS. and printed 
books, some owned by the Benchers and some 
loaned for the occasion. Among the distinguished 
guests were Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Robert Ball, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P., Canon Beeching, Canon 
Hensley Henson, Lord Strathcona, Dr. A.W. Ward, 
Master of Peterhouse, Sir S. Evans, Solicitor- 
General, Sir W. S. Robson, Attorney-General, the 
Earl of Verulam, and many others. After toasts 
to “The King” and “ Domus,” the Treasurer, Mr. 
Duke, responded to the sentiment “The Immor- 
tal Memory of Francis Bacon.” His speech was 
an interesting account of Bacon’s long life among 
them — forty-six years. Ambassador Reid spoke 
for “The Guests.” He told the Benchers that if 
Bacon’s whole connection with the legal profession 
was left out of account, his fame would stand be 
fore the world practically the same. Mr. Reid 
might have quoted, but did not, Bacon’s own almost 
divine satisfaction with his work as very good. 
Dedicating the third edition of his Hssays to the 
Duke of Buckingham, in 1625, he wrote: “For I 
do conceive that the Latin volume of them (being 
in the universal language) may last as long as books 
last.” Mary Aveusta Scort. 


Northa: , Massachusetts. 
6th November, 1908. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


A “NATIONAL LANGUAGE” FOR THE UNITED 
States seems a wild notion now, but it was the 
dream of Noah Webster, our foremost lexicog- 
rapher, and a writer of widely-used school text- 
books, whose sesqui-centennial was appropriately 
celebrated last month in his native state, Connecti- 
cut, where he was born (at Hartford) October 16, 
1758. It was fitting that the public schools and 
the university that graduated him should hold com- 
memorative exercises for this worker in the cause of 
popular education. How much else besides writing 
spelling-books and grammars and dictionaries he 
turned his hand to, as a typical Connecticut Yankee, 
it would take considerable space to relate. He 
fought, under his father’s captainship, in the Revo- 
lutionary War; he studied and practised law, and 
sat on the judicial bench for a brief period; he 
edited a succession of periodicals, none of which, 
however, contributed greatly to his fame or fortune ; 
he put forth political and philological and miscel- 
laneous writings in great number and variety; he 
helped to found Amherst College, and was for sev- 
eral years the president of its board of trustees; he 
travelled and studied abroad in preparing his mag- 
num opus, his “ American Dictionary of the English 

”; and, in a moment of extraordinary 
hardihood, and inspired by patriotic impulses, he 
undertook to reform the spelling of our mother 
tongue to accord with our independence of the 
mother country. ‘ Now is the time,” he proclaims 
to his compatriots in issuing his Dictionary, “and 
this the country, in which we may expect success in 
attempting changes favorable to language, science, 
and government. . . . Let us then seize the 
present moment and establish a national language 


‘as a national government.” The sort of reforms 


proposed by this sedulous patriot may be inferred 
from the following examples of tentative forms that 
make strange the pages of the first edition (1828) 
of his Dictionary : ake, aker, groop, tung, wo, crum, 
maiz, fether, steddy, ribin, skain, porpess. It must 
needs be that offenses come, but woe to that man by 
whom the offense cometh. Most of these affronts to 
language were scoffed and hooted into inglorious 
retreat in later issues. But of the orthographic ills 
that were to follow, in the next century, from his 
example, he can have dreamed as little as that his 
work would develop into that monument of Ameri- 
can scholarship, the great International Dictionary. 

THE SHAMEFUL ESTATE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 
is pitilessly exposed to view in a recent magazine 
article on “The Censorship of Fiction,” by Mr. 
Bram Stoker, who has already elicited a word of 
comment from us by his zealous and somewhat sur- 
prising advocacy of a muzzle for the novel-printing 
press. And now he puts the question again, vehe- 
mently and in words that burn, —‘“ Are we or are we 
not ultimately to allow fiction to be put forth with- 





out any form of restraint whatever ? The question 
is not merely a civic or national one. It is racial, 
all-embracing, human. Fiction is perhaps the most 
powerful form of teaching available. It can be most 
potent for good ; and if we are to allow it to work 
for evil we shall surely have to pay in time for the 
consequent evil effects.” He does not hesitate to 
declare that “within a couple of years past quite a 
number of novels have been published in England that 
would be a disgrace to any country even less civi- 
lised than our own”; and, further, in the production 
of these discreditable books he asserts that ‘‘ women 
are the worst offenders.” The situation is evidently 
worse in England than in this country ; in fact, the 
majority of the most objectionable novels in English 
published in the last year or two have come to us 
from across the water. Still, we have enough sins 
of our own to answer for, to preclude stone-casting 
at our neighbors. Fortunately, the most of these 
deleterious novels are not only repulsively vulgar 
but intolerably dull; and thus they carry with them, 
in a way, their own antidote. 


A COMEDY FROM A LIBRARIAN’S PEN — an “ act- 
ing comedy,” too, and a successful one if reports are 
to be credited —is surely a phenomenon in the 
literary-theatrical-bibliothecal world. To the scan- 
dal of some of his fellow-librarians; and to the 
amusement of others, Dr. Emmanuel Gottlieb Baum- 
wollenstrumpf, Librarian Emeritus and Professor of 
Bibliography and Library Economy at Ulpian Uni- 
versity, has written a one-act curtain-raiser entitled 
“Minnie’s Mistakes”—a name which some may 
recall as that of the play so cleverly presented at 
the Junior Dramatics at Ulpian last year. Its bril- 
liant success at the hands of amateurs led to an ap- 
plication for the stage-rights from a prominent 
theatre-manager, and with the renewed success of 
the little comedy as professionally acted there has 
leaked out the hitherto withheld name of the 
author. We are fortunate in being able to give a 
few interesting details of the play’s genesis and his- 
tory. As is already well known, Dr. Baumwollen- 
strumpf is the author of several learned works, 
among which his monograph on “ Accessions-List 
Practice in Roman Libraries of the Second Cen- 
tury” is perhaps the most famous, although his 
“Prolegomena to the Study of Finger-marks in 
Ancient Manuscripts” has been much admired for 
its scholarly and at the same time vivacious style. 
About two years ago it chanced that on coming out 
from a meeting of the International Association of 
Critical Commentators, of which he is vice-president, 
he was jocosely taunted by a passing acquaintance, 
an author of popular books in several departments 
of polite literature, for confining his literary ener- 
gies to works so dry and dusty and musty that no 
reader could open them without sneezing his head 
off. The professor took umbrage at this, and, to 
prove that profound critical scholarship and so-called 
creative authorship are not always divorced, he sat 
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down as soon as he reached his hotel and wrote 
“Minnie’s Mistakes,” which, as above stated, he 
first tried on the Ulpian students. Some excite- 
ment over this event is to be expected in the library 
world — some such excitement, in fact, as has at- 
tended the publication, in “The Southern Cross” 
for September, of Dr. Pilnitz’s short story, “Quite 
Another Matter” — Dr. Pilnitz being, as a news- 
paper paragraph informs us, and as doubtless may 
be learned by consulting “ Who’s Who in Austral- 
asia,” librarian of the Melbourne Athenzum. But, 
after all, these exhibitions of unsuspected versatility 
are not at all alarming, nor are they very abnormal 
or incredible. Did not a distinguished English 
mathematician give us “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland” and “Through the Looking-Glass,” 
and did not an eminent landscape painter produce 
some admirable nonsense verses? We welcome 
these proofs of intellectual agility, from whatever 
quarter they may come; and we feel assured that 
all enlightened librarians will view the matter as 
we do. 


A WHOLESOME DECLINE IN BOOK-CIRCULATION 
may seem to librarians to be a contradiction in terms ; 
but a qualitative instead of a quantitative analysis of 
alibrary’s activities sometimes discovers encouraging 
symptoms in such a decline. The latest report of 
the well-managed and progressive Hartford Public 
Library dwells at some length on the increasing 
need of careful selection in the purchase of novels 
for circulation at the tax-payer’s expense. Never 
before has the book world seen so large an output 
of fiction, and that means that never before has there 
been so large a supply of mediocre and inferior 
novels. By turning the current-fiction toper to the 
circulating library, the public library may lose an 
opportunity to swell its sum total of books loaned, 
but it gains in ability to complete its stock of stand- 
ard works and thus to raise the quality — and per- 
haps, in the long run, the quantity too — of its own 
circulation. The need of a supply, a large supply, 
of novels, old and new, is undeniable. Many a 
reader can recall how a story-book, perhaps of no 
superlative excellence, has in some hour of dulness 
or discouragement, stimulated him to seek and find 
pleasure and profit in some totally different book of 
a higher order. In their purchase of books, espe- 
cially of fiction, our public libraries can in a measure 
perform the office of public censor; and some such 
censorship of the press as this is the only one to be 
seriously advocated. 

THE SUBLIME CONFIDENCE OF GENIUS always 
compels admiration. Even the whimsical oddities 
of a Whistler are the index of character. Among 
the memories of musicians which are much in vogue 
just now, there is one concerning the pianist Pade- 
rewski that happily illustrates the audacity of genius. 
From the current number of “Etude” we learn that 
this gifted Pole, in the days when he was teaching 
at the Strasburg Conservatory of Music, suddenly 





resigned his position and prepared to make his 
appearance in public, because he was refused a slight 
addition to his monthly pay at the Conservatory. 
This occurred in the autumn of 1889, and the re- 
lator of the incident was one of the scant three hun- 
dred in attendance at the Polish pianist’s début in 
Paris. “I shall never forget,” he writes, “the thin, 
pale, almost cadaverous-looking young man who 
stepped upon the platform of that little hall. At first 
he awakened only an admiring interest, although 
everyone recognized the beauty of his tone éoloring ; 
but when he finished playing Beethoven’s ‘ Appas- 
sionata Sonata’ the audience rose as one man and 
cheered themselves hoarse. Here at last was 
deserved recognition, and from that moment 
Paderewski’s success was assured. The following 
week he played at one of the Lameroux concerts to 
an audience of 3000 people, and the same scenes 
of excitement followed.” This and the triumphs 
that have followed, thick and fast, the writer attri- 
butes to the young performer’s courage in abandon- 
ing a sure position, modest and humdrum, for a 
splendid uncertainty — or what would have been an 
uncertainty in the case of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand discontented youths. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY-HOUR AT THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY has been praised as a blessing and a benefit 
to the eagerly acquisitive young, and it has also been 
censured as an unauthorized and wasteful use of 
the library worker’s time. There is much to be said 
both pro and con. Mr. John Cotton Dana utters some 
energetic words on the side of the plaintiff in a highly 
readable contribution to “ Public Libraries.” He 
urges that instead of calling on a library assistant 
for the time and energy that effective story-telling 
(ineluding the preparation for it) requires, the same 
assistant might more profitably instruct a body of 
school-teachers in the art of story-telling, and let them 
do the entertaining of their little ones in the school- 
room. This, of course, presupposes special story- 
telling talent in the assistant and its lack in the 
teachers. Mr. Dana thus concludes: “A library 
gives of its time, money, and energy, to instruct 40 
children — and there it ends. If, on the other hand, 
it instructs 40 teachers, those 40 carry the instruction 
to 40 classrooms and impart knowledge of the lib- 
rary, of the use of books, of the literature for children, 
and —if need be —of the art of story-telling, to 
1600 or 2000 children. There seems no question 
here as to which of these two forms of educational 
activity is for librarians better worth while.” 

THE DELIVERY OF LIBRARY BOOKS TO THE PUB- 
Lic is growing more and more common throughout 
the country. Boston’s system of book distribution 
through no fewer than 214 branch libraries and 
stations, scattered over an area of forty-three square 
miles, was recently referred to by us. The Newark 
(N. J.) library, however, with probably a smaller 
area and certainly a lesser population to serve, 
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makes use of more than twice as many distributing 
centres. Its Nineteenth Annual Report gives the 
number as 494, an increase of 465 in five years. 
“This increase,” says the librarian, “ of course adds 
somewhat to the cost of distribution, it being easier 
to lend a thousand volumes from a main building 
than from a number of widely separated centres. 
But the extension of library privileges to distant 
parts of the city seemed to meet with approval.” 
Naturally it did; yet one cannot but query whether 
there is not such a thing as making books too easily 
obtainable. Many examples could be given of 
young men, afterward illustrious, who have gladly 
walked miles to borrow a coveted book, returning 
it perhaps for another after a month’s digestion of 
its contents. The writer of this vividly remembers 
the time when the weekly milewalk to the public 
library for a new book was a noteworthy and a joy- 
ful event in his young life. What comparable exhil- 
aration would there have been in running to the 
corner drug-store or the nearest engine-house to sup- 
ply his literary needs ? 

Two VACANT NICHES IN ENGLAND’s HALL oF 
Fame are unaccountably slow in getting themselves 
filled. Next to the Bible, there are no books in our 
language so much read as “ Robinson Crusoe” and 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Yet their authors are 
unremembered in Westminster Abbey. A late trans- 
oceanic rumor, however, avers that, acting on the 
suggestion of an American visitor to the Abbey, the 
Baptists of Great Britain are raising the money to 
commemorate suitably the genius of John Bunyan ; 
and it is probable that his monument will soon be 
found where its absence has so long been a surprise 
to the visitor. Perhaps now there is hope also for 
Defoe. But whatever the event in these two instances, 
far better and more imperishable than storied urn or 
animated bust are the literary monuments we have 
from the hands of the men themselves. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


HAVE WE A NATIONAL ANTHEM ? 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

I have read with interest your comments on “ A 
National Anthem to Order,” in connection with the 
offer (a rather absurd.one, as it seems to me) made 
by the National Institute of Arts and Letters, of 
prizes for the best productions designed to supersede 
“ America” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” This 
is not the first time that prizes for a similar purpose 
have been offered, but without result,—as will doubt- 
less be the case with this recent effort. National 
hymns, as you well say, cannot be made to order; 
they are produced, not for the sake of prize-money, 
but in some moment of poetic and patriotic inspira- 
tion over a great national crisis. To repeat your 
words, “‘The Watch on the Rhine,’ and ‘The 
Marseillaise ’ were not begotten of prize-offers from 





any institute of art and letters.” Neither, I may 
add, was our own “ Star-Spangled Banner,” which 
I claim as our true national anthem, and which is 
officially recognized as such, more than any other. 
I append a letter written me from the War Depart- 
ment, which should settle the question as to the atti- 
tude of those in authority. 
Mary B. H. Wii1aMs. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1908. 


War Department, Washington, D.C. 
Dee. 24, 1903. 

Madam:—Referring to your recent letter, with enclos- 
ure, relative to the adoption of the song entitled «The 
Star Spangled Banner” as the national anthem, I 
to inform you that while the Government has not adop 
by law a national anthem or national air, paragraph 512, 
U.S. Army Regulations, 1901, provides as follows: 

“ At every military post or station, the flag will be hoisted 
at the sounding of the first note of the reveille, or of the first 
note of the march, if a march be played before the reveille. 
The flag will be lowered at the sounding of the last note of 
the retreat, and while the flag is being lowered, the band will 
play ‘ The Star Spangled Banner.’” 

It is also understood that a paragraph has recently 
been added to the Navy Regulations, which reads as 
follows: 

“ All officers and men shall stand at attention whenever 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ is being played unless engaged 
in duty that will not permit them todoso. The same respect 
shall be observed towards the national air of any other coun- 
try, when played in the presence of official representatives of 
such country.” 

You are also advised that in further recognition of 
this air as the national anthem, the General Staff of the 
Army has under consideration, with a view of embody- 
ing the same in the revised Army Regulations, a para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“ Whenever ‘ The Star Spangled Banner’ is played by the 
band on a formal occasion at a military station, or atany place 
where persons belonging to the military service are present 
in their official capacity, all officers and enlisted men present 
will stand at Attention. The same respect will be observed 
toward the national air of any other country when it is played 
as a compliment to official representatives of such country.” 

Very respectfully, Rosert SHAW OLIVER, 

Assistant Secretary of War. 


To Mary B. H. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO’S FOUR GREAT LIBRARIES. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

In a paragraph in your journal recently I saw a refer- 
ence to “the four great libraries” of Chicago. Will 
you kindly give the names of these four libraries, with 
the number of volumes contained in each, — and oblige 

A READER. 


[The largest library, in number of books, is that 
of the University ef Chicago, which has 473,175 
volumes. The Public Library has 352,093 volumes, 
the Crerar Library 215,144, and the Newberry Li- 
brary 192,440. Combined, these collections would 
make a library of nearly a million and a quarter 
volumes — one of the largest working libraries in 
the world, as well as the youngest, all of them 
having been accumulated in the past thirty-five 
years. —Epr. Tue D1t.]} 
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Che Hew Books. 





THE JOURNAL OF AN AMATEUR 
VAGABOND.* 


In the words of a leading sociologist, “ Flynt 
had the field to himself ; there is no one to take 
his place at present. Few men who live and 
know the life of the Under World, as he did, 
have his mental equipment. Many can retain 
the facts, but are unable to handle them as 
satisfactorily ; then, too, to be a friend and 
companion of tramps and criminals, and of men 
like Tolstoi and Ibsen, is to possess a wide 
range of octaves in human experience and men- 
tal grasp.” Walter Wyckoff’s graphic pen- 
pictures of life and labor in the lower strata of 

‘ our wage-earners were, like Josiah Flynt’s more 
rudely rendered portraits of criminals and 
accounts of their habits, the outcome of per- 
sonal experience. But no one at present is doing 
just the kind of work they chose for themselves. 
Others, however, will hear the “call of the 
road” and feel the impulse to see and to live 
the life of the “ other half,” although scarcely 
one in a century will possess Flynt’s extraordi- 
nary genius for transforming himself at will 
into the very type of vagabondage or criminal- 
ity he selected as the object of his study. 

Undersized, thin, white, shrivelled, nervous, 
pursued by a demon of unrest, in early life con- 
fessedly unable to distinguish the twwm from 
the meum, as well as unable or unwilling to re- 
frain from falsehood and deception, and finally 
the victim of drink, Flynt was no bad specimen 
of physical and moral degeneration, the more 
marked because of his excellent pedigree on 
both the paternal and the maternal side — his 
ancestors being of the best New England stock, 
with centuries of honest living and right think- 
ing to their credit. There was so much of the 
artist’s and the actor’s detachment in Flynt 
that he could bring a coolly impersonal scrutiny 
to bear on those laxities and abnormalities that 
formed so large a part of his own being. In 
the autobiography he wrote shortly before his 
death, and which is now published under the 
title * My Life,” he displays the same freakish 
disinclination as in his naughty childhood to 
confine himself to plain and literal facts. Even 
his real name, the time and place of his birth, 
the scenes and companions of his boyhood and 

*My Lire. By Josiah Flynt. With an Introduction 


by 
Arthur Symons. Illustrated. New York: The Outing Pub- 
lishing Co. 








youth, are all more or less concealed or dis- 
guised or misrepresented. It may be worth 
while to make clear, so far as we can, some 
of the actual facts relating to his birth and 
upbringing. 

Josiah Flynt Willard — thus his name is 
given in full by the compilers of biographical 
dictionaries — was born January 23, 1869, at 
Appleton, Wisconsin. He himself conveys the 
impression that he was born at Evanston, Illi- 
nois. His father, Oliver Atherton Willard, a 
Methodist minister, and, later, a journalist, was 
directly descended from that Major Simon 
Willard who helped to settle the town of Con- 
cord, Mass., was for forty years a prominent 
citizen of that place, held the office of town 
clerk a number of years, and also represented 
his district in the colonial legislature. It is 
apparently from Oliver’s father, Josiah Flint 
Willard, that the younger Josiah got his pen- 
name of Josiah Flynt, by the change of one 
letter. On his mother’s side, he was a descend- 
ant of the godly family of Mather of Massachu- 
setts. Furthermore, Frances E. Willard, the 
famous temperance advocate, was Josiah’s aunt 
on the father’s side, although the book repre- 
sents her as a “ maternal” aunt. 

After the death of Oliver A. Willard, when 
Josiah was but eight years old, the family made 
their home in an annex built on to the “ grand- 
mother’s house, not far from the main street ”— 
of Evanston, the reader infers. Here they seem 
to have remained until the restless son, who 
had been a runaway and a truant from baby- 
hood, was old enough to go to a boarding-school, 
whence he soon made his escape, as might have 
been expected. Of this home-leaving he writes : 

« When we left this home the family became scat- 
tered, one going one way and the others some other 
way; we have never all been together since the break- 
up. My brother, for instance, I have not seen in nearly 
twenty years, and have no idea where he is today. He 
also was possessed of Wanderlust, indeed we might as 
well call ourselves a Wanderlust family, because every 
one of us has covered more territory at home and 
abroad than the average person can find time, or cares, 
to explore.” 

A trial of college life at “a small Illinois 
college,” where by some miracle the lad suc- 
ceeded in holding himself down to the routine 
of study and chapel and recitations for two 
years, proved not very successful or very rich 
in permanent results. The young collegian, as 
wanderlustig as ever, again took the road and 
revelled in the delights of irresponsible vaga- 
bondage, relieving the tedium of tramping with 
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an occasional horse-theft or horse-loan, and a 
carriage-drive at some involuntary benefactor’s 
expense. His experiences in “ tramping with 
tramps,” as coal-stoker on an ocean liner, as 
student at Berlin University, newspaper re- 
porter in Russia and elsewhere, visitor at Count 
Tolstoi's country home, special detective in rail- 
way and police service, and what else it would 
be hard to enumerate, are more or less familiar 
to readers of magazines, and to those who have 
looked into Josiah Flynt’s half-dozen published 
books wherein he goes into many curious details 
of his strange life. Somewhat different from 
all these is the following account of his not very 
studious days at the great Friedrich Wilhelm 
Universitat : 
“I may not have got much from the lectures, but I 
* came in contact with such men as Virchow, the patholo- 
gist; Kiepert, the geographer; Curtius, the Greek his- 
torian; Pfleiderer, the theologian; Helmholtz, the chem- 
ist [sic], and I got glimpses of Mommsen. He was aot 
reading in the university during my stay in Berlin, but 
he lived not far from my mother’s home, and I used to 
see him in the street cars. He was a very much 
shriveled-up looking individual, and when sitting down 
loosed very diminutive. He wore immense glasses, 
which gave his eyes an owlish appearance; I saw him 
to the best advantage one afternoon when we were rid- 
ing alone in a street car through the Thiergarten. He 
had a corner in the front, and 1 had taken one in the 
rear. I hardly noticed him at first, and had opened a 
book to read, when suddenly the old gentleman began 
to mumble to himself and gesture. < Ya, ya, so ist es,’ 
I could hear him say. ‘So muss es sein,’ and he flour- 
ished his right hand about as if he were speaking to a 
collection of Roman senators. What it was that was 
‘so,’ and why it had to be ‘so,’ I could not find out.” 


An excerpt from Flynt’s memories of Tolstoi 
will not be out of place. 


“ Now, that I look back over the experience and recall 
the old gentleman’s willingness to talk on any subject, I 
regret exceedingly that I did not quiz him about literary 
contemporaries and affairs. The principal thing he said 
along these lines that comes to my mind now concerned 
poetry and how it impressed him. We were sitting in 
the music room, and some one had said something about 
the relative values of prose and poetry as methods of 
expression. Tolstoy preferred prose. 

“¢ Poetry,’ he said, pointing to the parquet floor, 
‘reminds me of a man trying to walk zigzag across the 
room on those squares. It twists and tarns in all direc- 
tions before it can arrive anywhere. Prose, on the 
other hand, is direct; it goes straight at the mark.’ 

“Talking about America and Americans, one after- 
noon, he was much interested in William Dean Howells, 
Henry George, and the late Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
He told me that there were four men in the world that 
he was very anxious to bring together; he believed that 
a conference between them would throw much light on 
the world’s needs. Two of them, if my memory is cor- 
rect, were Mr. Howells and Mr. Lloyd.” 


Josiah Flynt —like his father before him, 





but without reaching by four years his father’s 
age of forty-two—drank himself to death. 
Pneumonia was the immediate cause of his de- 
mise, on the twentieth day of January, 1907, 
within three days of his thirty-eighth birthday. 
A few words descriptive of the man from those 
who knew him and were attached to him will 
be of interest. In some supplementary remin- 
iscences appended to Flynt’s unfinished auto- 
biography we read, from the pen of Alfred 
Hodder, who himself died a few weeks after 
his friend : 

« What first struck me was his prodigality in talk. 
He scattered treasures of anecdote and observation as 
Aladdin of the wonderful lamp orders his slave to 
seatter gold pieces. The trait is not common amongst 
men of letters; they are the worst company in the 
world; they are taking, not giving; if they have not a 
notebook and pencil brutally before you in their hands, 
they have a notebook and pencil agilely at work in their 
heads. . . . Flynt had no safe-deposit box for his good 
stories, and no gift for silence; the anecdotes in his 
books are amazing; the details of just how he got them 
are still more amazing; he never learned to use up his 
material, to economize, and he was more amazing than 
his material. 

“At the moment the point I wish to make is that 

Flynt knew his vagrant in the open. He had a pro- 
found contempt for the books written by frock-coated 
gentlemen who have academic positions, and say ‘sociol- 
ogy,’ and measure the skulls and take the confessions of 
the vagrant in captivity. Skull for skull he believed 
there was small difference between that of the first 
scamp and the first minister of the Gospel. I set that 
down for what it is worth as his opinion. The confes- 
sions of a vagrant in captivity are always, he said, false. 
This I fancy is almost true.” 
Another who knew him well said of his literary 
ability that “‘ he knew and understood the ways 
of men, but when he wrote for publication his 
imagination seemed chained to earth. It may 
be he was too much ‘on the inside’ to get his 
subject in perspective. Then, too, it must be 
remembered that Flynt was the tramp writing, 
not the literary man tramping.” 

This lack of the literary instinct plainly ap- 
pears in his book. Especially in the scraps of 
German and French that he is fond of introduc- 
ing, he shows himself no careful scribe. But his 
narrative is all the more characteristic from its 
lack of polish. Like all that he has written, it 
is extremely interesting, even though far less 
interesting than his talk is said to have been. 
The portraits of himself and of some of his 
near kindred enhance the interest; and the 
brief introduction by his literary friend, Mr. 
Arthur Symons, helps one to a better acquaint- 
ance with this attractive vagabond. 

Percy F. BickneELL. 
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MODERN PAINTING, CHIEFLY BRITISH.* 


The title of Mr. Phythian’s “ Fifty Years of 
Modern Painting” is misleading and untrue 
as an indication of what the book really is. 
* Modern Painting” is not English painting 
alone. Corot was a Frenchman, and Sargent is 
an American. Fifty years of modern painting, 
from the Frenchman to the American, would 
imply almost anything rather than a practically 
exclusive consideration of British art. 

It is not until the fifth chapter, which is 
nearly half way through the book, that the 
reader is apprised of the author’s real intention. 
In the opening of this chapter, we are told that 
the book was written “ primarily for English 
readers ; and emphasis is laid upon English, or, 
to use the more comprehensive word so much 
insisted upon nowadays, British art.” It is 
quite natural to ask at this point, ““ Why did 
you not say so before?” It would have saved 
the critic much trouble, for he would not then 
have looked for any thorough description of 
modern art during the years since 1850, but 
only for an attempted estimate of the part the 
British painters played in this art development 
of half a century. 

With some disappointment, because of labor 
wasted under a misconception of the real object 
of the book, the critic, after this midway ex- 
planation, turns the pages back and seeks to 
estimate the value of the criticism of British art 
from the author’s own point of view. There is 
no doubt that here is a rather tolerant criticism 
of the faults and vagaries of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school, to which the author devotes a good deal 
of space. In fact, it is only a criticism so far 
as must be, because the author’s evident admi- 
ration of the painters of this school inclines him 
to eulogy rather than criticism. Yet he seems 
striving to resist this tendency, and will even 
admit that Holman Hunt is a little hard in color 
and deals too much in detail; that Rossetti is 
not a perfect draughtsman, or even colorist ; 
and that even Burne-Jones painted not realities 
but types. Of Millais, who turned back from the 
faith and sought quite another kind of truth 
from that known to Holman Hunt, he does 
not wholly approve. Like Ruskin, he calls the 
attempted fidelity to minute detail, as shown in 
the Pre-Raphaelite work, “truth to Nature.” 
It has long been known that such painting is 
very far from being true to Nature, and does 

* Furry Years or Mopern Patntine. Corot toSargent. By 


~~ Phythian. [Illustrated in color. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co. 








not even interpret her works intelligibly. A 
picture that needs a long explanation in a 
catalogue has obviously failed to express any 
special truth. Such is the case with Mr. Hunt’s 
“ Flight into Egypt.” A proper contrast with 
the great French masters is absolutely needed 
here to throw a true light upon the painting of 
the last fifty years. Also the greater American 
painters must be considered. 

Mr. Phythian claims that Constable was the 
real founder of the modern French school of 
landscape painting. This is of course a matter 
about which there is much question. Boning- 
ton is also thought to have influenced the great 
Frenchmen, and some claim that the inspiration 
of the Barbizon school came from Holland. But 
whether from England or Holland, or, as seems 
more likely, from their own selves, the results 
of their work stand preéminent in modern land- 
scape painting. Where are the English pictures 
that can be compared with Millet’s “ Angelus,” 
«‘ The Sower,”’ “ The Gleaners”’; or with Rous- 
seau’s “ Le Givre,” and scenes in the Fontaine- 
bleau forest, especially at sunset; or with 
Corot’s “ Evening Star” or “San Sebastian ”; 
or with many of the wonderful works of Dupré 
and Diaz, and of Troyon, whose cattle-pieces 
even the greatest of the Dutchmen have hardly 
excelled ? 

No matter if the author is, as he says, writing 
“primarily for English readers,” he should seek 
to tell them the truth, and avoid prejudice of 
any kind. Such a work should contain proper 
estimates of Whistler and of Sargent; but it 
does not, although the latter’s name appears in 
the title of the book, and his work has won him 
almost the foremost place in the Royal Academy 
in recent years. The French believe that 
Whistler was one of the greatest artists that 
ever lived. His portrait of his mother is 
thought by them to be one of the gems of the 
Louvre where it now hangs. In etching he is 
second only to Rembrandt, if he really is in- 
ferior to the Dutch master. Melchers 
should surely be mentioned, for there is 
hardly a great gallery in Europe that has not 
at least one of his pictures. Cazin, one of the 
greatest of modern painters of landscape, should 
be described and his work contrasted with that 
of the Englishmen. Such deficiencies ought 
not to occur even in a book having the tardily 
confessed purpose of treating primarily of En- 
glish art. 

The style and spirit of the first part of the 
work differ radically from the manner of the 
latter part. The discussion of the Pre- 
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Raphaelites is interesting, and at times broad 
and discriminating. The appreciation of Watts 
is excellent. These discussions are carried on 
at considerable length, and show faithful study 
and true understanding of the subject-matter. 

In the latter part of the book, which deals 
mostly with the art of other countries, the 
method adopted is very like that of a catalogue, 
and there is but little attempt at serious criti- 
cism. This is a great disappointment, because 
the writer’s critical power is very unusual, and 
his acquaintance with pictures is noteworthy. 
A really great critical work could have been 
hoped for from the first part of the book, but 
the promise is not fulfilled. It would almost 
seem as if the two parts had been written at 
different times and put together without any 
proper relation to each other. 

It is true that English art has made great 
progress in the last few years, and that is 
because it has become more liberal and has pro- 
fited by study in France and other Continental 
countries. Insular prejudice has ceased to 
exist, or at least to dominate as it once did. 
England to-day is open to the art of all the 
nations, and should seek to become one in the 
great brotherhood of artists whose hands are 
clasped around the world. 

Wa ter Cranston LARNED. 








THE DRAMA OF JOHN KEATsS,.* 


*« A tradition may be established about a man 
of lasting genius, but the final word can never 
be said.” It is with this apologetic sentiment 
that Professor Hancock begins the preface to his 
literary biography of John Keats. The words 
are true,—for each generation, with fresh 
material discovered or with shifting viewpoint, 
has its utterance to express, its comment to add ; 
and, furthermore, the new generation is inter- 
ested in the new word if it be spoken with intel- 
ligence and weight. Thus it will be with Keats. 
It is not only the pathos of his story that keeps 
his memory alive ; there is the wonder that from 
such humble origin such an ardent worshipper of 
Beauty should be born, and again the larger 
wonder that under the stern conditions of this 
brief life such absolute distinction and such 
worth should characterize its fruit. 

It is an appreciation of John Keats—an 
appreciation and an interpretation — that Mr. 
Hancock offers. “ In this book ” (again quoting 


*Joun Keats: A Literary Biocrapuy. By Albert Elmer 
Hancock. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 











from the preface) says the author, “I have en- 
deavored to conceive of Keats as the protagonist 
of a domestic drama, coming upon a stage of 
shifting scenes, as in the old chronicle-histories, 
—coming, playing his part, and passing trag- 
ically under the blight.” Does this sound 
somewhat too heroical to please all lovers of 
this dreamful poet of an abstract world? Mr. 
Hancock is inclined to write staccato. His first 
few chapters especially strain for effect. 

«Last of the brood—an inoffensive waif. John 
Bull— John Keats. Between the philistine and the 
esthete what a natural gulf of unconcern! and yet in 
the aftermath of the Revolution there was feud.” 

Is our biographer trying to write like Taine? 
The hand is Esau’s, but the voice is Jacob’s. 

One thing worth while Mr. Hancock does at 
the start in contradicting the strange statement 
of Mr. Gosse, that “‘no poet save Shakespeare 
himself is more English than Keats.” It is 
the universality of Keats, the remoteness of his 
inspiration from the immediate interests of his 
age and land, that constitutes his chief distinc- 
tion among his contemporary poets. Elsewhere 
the essayist does good service also in correctly 
interpreting a certain utterance of the poet 
which has often been twisted to the disparage- 
ment of Keats. Once he discussed in a letter 
“The two methods of attaining truth, the intuitive and 
the rational. In the midst of his argument he sud- 
denly broke out, ‘Oh, for a life of sensations rather 
than thoughts!’ And the exclamation, interpreted by 
its context, simply meant, ‘I should rather live in the 
emotions of the heart, stirred by the imagination’s con- 
ception of beauty, than in the intellectual truth gained 
from the processes of logic!’ It is the impetuous cry 
of the poet for the intuitive perceptions of the higher 


nature. 
; “*Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold Philosophy? ’” 


It is a very sane portraiture of Keats, after 
all, that the author gives us in this book, — 
thoroughly human, despite the fact that for us 
of to-day the poet’s figure is “ set in a mystical 
haze, luminous in the flooding light of his fame.”’ 
Keats was a normal youth, — 


«A man’s man wholly. He loved to smoke. He 
drank wine with relish; sometimes until he was ‘ pleas- 
antly tipsy.’ . . . He enjoyed rough sports. He went 
to a bear-baiting. He saw the prize-fight between 
Randall and Turner. And he fought a man himself 
for some act of brutality. ... He was talkative, bril- 
liant, when the talk was to his liking; when it was not, 
he sat silent. In the intimate circle the window seat 
was reserved for Keats. There we may best fix a pic- 
ture of him in the characteristic attitude of one foot on 
the other knee and the hand clasping the instep. .. . 
Broad shoulders, depth of chest suggest the stature of - 
a larger man. [Keats was only five feet tall.] The 
profile invites affection; brown curling hair; forehead 
receding; nose slightly tilted; a finely rounded chin; 
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an upper lip rather thick, as if stung by a bee and in 
need of some gentle t. The full face, as he 
turns to speak, shows the distinction and the conscious- 
ness of the high ing. The hazel eyes glow with 
some inward light as his words issue in a low musical 
voice. There is self-assurance in his modesty; at times 
he is petulant, fiercely assertive.” 

The interpretative portion of Professor Han- 
cock’s work, however, is the noteworthy feature 
of his book. Some twenty-five pages are devoted 
to the analysis of “ Endymion,” a study which 
is thorough and suggestive, and corrects a fre- 
quent misinterpretation of Keats's utterances 
on Beauty and Truth. The essayist accepts 
without dispute the dictum that as a poem 
“Endymion” must be reckoned a failure. 
“ Tsabella,” “« Lamia,” “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
the Odes, and “ Hyperion ” receive like careful 
criticism. The immediate success of “ Hype- 
rion,” the turn in the tide of contemporary 
criticism which now began to set toward Keats, 
our author attributes to the virility of the 
uncompleted poem —a quality not found in the 
earlier work. 

“There is in ‘Hyperion’ a rousing masculinity. It 
vibrates with mass power in action. Keats’s principle 
of beauty in repose has been liberated into the beauty 
of dynamic energies.” 

In the closing chapters which deal with the 
pathetic picture of the poet’s last days in Rome, 
the biographer pays just tribute to the perfect 
devotion of Severn. Among the classics of 
masculine friendship there is none more gra- 
cious and tender than this. 

It is pleasant to remember that there was no 
rancor in the mind of the dying poet, no rage, 
no bitterness remaining from the savage person- 
alities of the reviews. There was only one 
critic whose judgment had depressed him — and 
that critic was himself. 

«“ Tf I should die, I have left no immortal work behind 
me — nothing to make my friends proud of my memory, 
but I have loved the principle of Beauty in all things, 
and if I had had time I would have made myself re- 
membered.” 

Thus had he written a few months before his 
death. There is no question of his sincerity ; 
and it was not affectation that dictated the 
melancholy epitaph, ‘‘ Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water.” Yet he it is,— John Keats, 
whose first poetic preludings began under the 
influence 6f Spenser’s melodious verse,— he it 
is who in due time becomes the poet’s poet of a 
later generation and the messenger in 

_ verse of a distinct and beneficent evangel : 

“ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, — that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
The pleasantest thing that we can say of 





Professor Hancock’s book is this: the reader 
will not get very far in the volume before he 
takes his copy of the poet from the shelf and 
falls again under its spell. Truly, 
« A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health. . 


The publishers deserve a word of grateful 
recognition for having given us a beautiful book, 
handsomely printed, richly illustrated, and care- 
fully indexed. It will be appreciated by all 
admirers of the poet. W. E. Simonps. 








ESSAYS AT LARGE.* 


In his latest volume of essays, Mr. Benson 
invites us to a new point of view. Leaving 
that pleasant college window through which we 
have been shown such charming vistas, we ac- 
company him to his country home in vacation 
time ; we see some delightful old church towers, 
a slow winding river, quaint lanes and peaceful 
farms; between our walks, our reading, and our 
long leisurely reveries, Mr. Benson chats with 
us so informally that we almost fail to observe 
that he is covering a wide range of abstract 
subjects and is probing each to profound depths. 

Contentment and friendship, humor, shyness 
and the dramatic sense, specialism and our lack 
of great men, optimism and equality, joy and 
the love of God: we have heard Mr. Benson 
discuss some of these matters in one or another 
of the various conversations we have had with 
him before, but he succeeds, nevertheless, in im- 
pressing us with the fact that they are many- 
sided, and that at college in term time we could 
not quite see them from the viewpoint we have 
in these holidays in the country. If we find 
our host no less serious when he touches upon 
questions of deep import than he was wont to 
be, we yet have the satisfaction of chuckling 
with him delightedly on occasion. His logic is 
as keen, his irony as delicate, as ever ; the flow- 
ing cadences of his style woo us like quiet music ; 
and always we are conscious that our two chairs 
are quite close together, and that Mr. Benson 
has a very friendly and companionable arm 
thrown lightly around our shoulders. 

So long as the book is before us, it is as 
essayist that we prefer Mr. Benson ; yet here and 
there we chance upon a bit of biography that 
causes us involuntarily to cast an eye slant- 


*Ar Lares. By Arthur Christopher Benson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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wise toward the shelf on which we may find his 
memoirs of Rossetti and Pater, of FitzGerald 
and Tennyson; and we wish we might have 
more of the Hallam and the Henley, or the 
Gladstone or the Cardinal Manning, that we find 
sketched in a moment merely to point a moral 
or adorn the tale. Again, as we read, we find 
a paragraph of criticism so subtle in its analysis 
that we wish Mr. Benson had used a more 
generous share of his pages to such purpose. 
Reading on, we come upon word-pictures of 
landscape — such combinations of copse and 
meadow, sky and river, ancient wall and familiar 
farmyard, described with apprehension so acute 
and appreciation so sincere that we long for a 
book in which Mr. Benson shall describe every 
nook and corner of the England he knows so 
well and loves so earnestly with the same visual- 
izing power that characterizes the chapter on 
Kelmscott and William Morris in the present 
volume. Descriptions of scenery are usually 
dreary enough, but Mr. Benson fairly makes us 
see and feel the glory of piled-up clouds and the 
golden glow of a sunset that faded months ago. 

Mr. Benson would have us believe that a 
new medium of utterance is yet to be discovered 
by some fortunate artist in letters — a medium 
which shall obviate the “clumsy necessity of 
sacrificing the sequence of thought to the bar- 
barous devices of metre and rhyme, or to the still 
more childish devices of incident and drama.” 
He reminds us that Flaubert anticipated a time 
when the writer would require no subject, but 
would express emotion and thought directly 
rather than pictorially. Readers of “ The Altar 
Fire” and « Beside Still Waters” will readily 
understand that in those books Mr. Benson 
himself sought to approach this medium of 
expression. 

To select from these rich pages a few illus- 
trative passages is a task beyond the present 
reviewer ; yet custom almost demands that such 
a selection shall be made. The rare beauty of 
our author’s style is shown in the following, 
from the essay on Friendship: 

«“«To make oneself beloved,’ says an old French 
proverb, ‘this is, after all, the best way to be useful.’ 
That is one of the deep sayings which children think 
flat, and which young men, and even young women, 
despise; and which a middle-aged man hears with « 
certain troubled surprise, and wonders if there is not 
something in it after all; and which old people discover 
to be true, and think with a sad regret of opportunities 
missed, and of years devoted, how unprofitably, to other 
kinds of usefulness! The truth is that most of us 
who have any ambitions at all do not start in life 
with a hope of being useful, but rather with an intention 





of being ornamental. We think, like Joseph in his 
childish dreams, that the sun and moon and the eleven 
stars, to say nothing of the sheaves, are going to make 
obeisance to us. We want to be impressive, rich, beau- 
tiful, influential, admired, envied; and then, as we move 
forward, the visions fade. We have to be content if, in 
a quiet corner, a single sheaf gives us a nod of recogni- 
tion; and as for the eleven stars, they seem unaware 
of our very existence! And then we make further dis- 
coveries: that when we have seemed to ourselves most 
impressive we have only been pretentious; that riches 
are only a talisman against poverty, and even make 
suffering and pain and grief more unendurable; that 
beauty fades into stolidity or weariness; that influence 
comes mostly to people who do not pursue it, and that 
the best kind of influence belongs to those who do not 
even know that they possess it; that admiration is but 
a brilliant husk; which may or may not contain a 
wholesome kernel; and as for envy, there is poison in 
that cup! And then we become aware that the best 
crowns have fallen to those who have not sought them, 
and that simple-minded and unselfish people have won 
the prize which has been denied to brilliance and am- 
bition.” 

Mr. Benson is rarely epigrammatic ; yet some 
of his best thoughts are expressed compactly 
enough almost to pass as epigrams. Here are a 
few such sentences selected almost at random : 

“It has got to be proved that one was sent into the 
world to be effective.” 

“« Life, which ought to be spent partly in gathering 
materials, and partly in drawing inferences, is apt to be 
a hurried accumulation lasting to the edge of the tomb.” 

« The real pleasures of the world are those which can- 
not be bought for money, and which are wholly independ- 
ent of success.” 

“An age which values notoriety above everything 
except property.” 

‘“ To acquiesce in appearing ridiculous is the height 
of philosophy.” 

“No one can become great by taking thought, and 
still less by desiring greatness. It is not an attainable 
thing; fame only is attainable.” 

«The poet and the idealist make and cast abroad the 
great vital ideas which the specialist picks up and ana- 
lyzes.” , 

«“ We tend at the present time to honor achievements 
when they have begun to grow a little mouldy.” 

«“ There are two modes and methods of being great ; 
one is by largeness, the other by intensity.” 


It is pleasant to think that Mr. Benson has 
upwards of thirty volumes to his credit — pleas- 
ant indeed in these days of feverish fiction, these 
days when the literary taste of so many of one’s 
acquaintances is varied only by distinct prefer- 
ences as to which of the Ten Commandments 
shall be violated, in detail, in the books they 
read ; it is pleasant, and hopeful too, to think 
that a cordial welcome always awaits these quiet 
books, gently conceived and unobtrusively put 
forth from the ivy-covered quadrangles of an 
old English University. 

Monson ALpricH Havens. 
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THE MAKING OF A GREAT POEM.* 





Nineteenth-century criticism took upon itself 
the special mission of examining into the sources 
of great masterpieces, in order to discover, if 
possible, the artist at work upon his materials. 
Shakespeare’s source-books, those of Chaucer, 
Goethe, Milton, Tennyson, and others, were 
made the subjects of many studies. Although 
these in no sense did, nor ever can, fathom or 
explain the element of personal power in creat- 
ive art, they did at least serve to differentiate 
the special power of each artist, and make more 
evident the Miltonic, the Chaucerian, the Shake- 
spearian touch. Such a criticism is well worth 
while. Many a secret of personality thus dis- 
closes itself ; from the contemplation of many 
artists at work, there may be hopes of an event- 
ual philosophy of creative art, distant as it now 
seems. 

That the twentieth century is likely to find 
congeniality in the same labors, seems quite evi- 
dent. An important indication of it is the 
publication of a large quarto volume of 350 
pages devoted to the consideration of the “ square 
old yellow book ”’ now in the library of Balliol 
College, from which Browning derived the 
inspiration for his greatest and longest work, 
“The Ring and the Book.” Readers of that 
poem do not need to be told of the chance man- 
ner in which Browning bought the volume at 
the old bookstall in the Piazza of San Lorenzo; 
how it lay hold upon him from the first glance ; 
how he read it, threading the narrow Floren- 
tine streets in his mechanical walk homeward ; 
how he laid it not down until finished to the 
very end ; and how stepping out on the terrace 
he saw the whole piece act itself over again in 
his imagination, and in the exhilaration of creat- 
ive joy felt that 

« A spirit laughs and leaps through every limb, 

And lights my eye and lifts me by the hair, 

Letting me have my will again with these.” 
Surely, no poet could well give a more circum- 
stantial or confidential account of the birth- 
moment of his own creation. The external facts 
are all there; the visitor in Florence even 
hunts out the veritable bookstall (looking to-day 
just as Browning describes it) with a half-hope 
that the same miracle may happen to himself. 

But the inner mystery remains, as remain it 
must, because art is something so much more 
than any mere facts, because the mystic power 





* Tae Otp Yettow Boox. Source of Browning’s The Ring 
and the Book. In complete Photo-Reproduction, with Transla- 
tion, Essay, and Notes. By Charles W. Hodell. Published by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 











we call genius is in the last resort forever unex- 
plainable — “ the finger of God, the flash of the 
will that can.” Nevertheless, there are certain 
questions we may ask with some hope of a reply, 
and in these source-studies may help us: How 
far does the artist’s raw material control or 
master his creative activity? What is the 
difference between the material and the final 
product? What personal equation in the artist 
effected this change ? 

Such questions find mse in the monu- 
mental work of Mr. Charles W. Hodell. To 
secure the scholarly world against the possible 
destruction of the unique copy of the “Old 
Yellow Book” at Balliol, it is here reproduced, 
page for page, by photographic process. Its 
text being a mixture of bad Latin and vernacu- 
lar Italian, Mr. Hodell makes it available to the 
average reader by his own translation; then 
follows a fascinating essay of comparison between 
the source and the art-product, the whole being 
concluded by topical notes, 541 in number, the 
result of much scholarly and painstaking re- 
search. 

A story more sordid, more cruel, more bar- 
barous, than that of the “Old Yellow Book,” 
it would be difficult to conceive. Indeed, the 
work was not a published volume at all, but 
rather a lawyer’s file of documents and pamph- 
lets bearing on a certain murder trial that took 
place in Rome in the year 1698. Their collec- 
tor was a lawyer who had merely a professional 
interest in the material; for him, it was simply 
a noteworthy precedent as to “whether and 
when a husband may kill his adulterous wife 
without incurring the ordinary penalty” for 
murder. The human or ethical side of the 
tragedy made no appeal to this man. The file 
when completed was part of his law library, but 
not any part of his personal history. He bound 
it with a vellum cover for preservation, and it 
is this age-yellow vellum that the 
poet’s name, “ The Old Yellow Book.” During 
the “decades thrice five,” from the time the 
volume first began gathering dust in the Floren- 
tine lawyer’s library until it fell into the poet’s 
hands at the bookstall, its history is a blank. 
To a modern reader, nothing can be duller than 
this volume, — and, one would suppose, nothing 
could be more forbidding to an artist. The 
rights and wrongs of the case have apparently 
small interest to the lawyers; to them, it is just 
a job on which to employ their professional 
cunning. Their casuistry and sophistry are 
utterly divorced from such human sentiment as 
might naturally arise. Pity for the wife, 
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sympathy for the husband, admiration or repro- 
bation for the priest — such natural feelings as 
we should expect to spring spontaneously from 
contact with this tragedy —are nowhere to be 
found in the book. Wherever there is a show 
of sentiment, its rhetorical parade betrays its 
insincerity. Browning’s comparison of himself 
to Elisha in making the dead alive again, is 
not extreme. Truly, he had to breathe mightily 
on these dry bones befure these men and women 
of a former day could stand erect, not only to 
play over again their parts in that long-forgotten 
tragedy, but also to tell through their own 
speech and in their own way the causes and 
motives that lay behind these acts. 

For that, after all, is the significant matter 
not only of “ The Ring and the Book” but of 
all Browning’s writing. He was a searcher of 
human hearts. No man, not even the worst 
criminal, failed to arouse his interest and to 
stir him to find out the underlying motives. 
What do these bad hearts mean? What place 
have they in God’s world? How can the all- 
powerful and all-loving Father permit his chil- 
dren to plunge into such an abyss of evil? The 
story of Guido Franceschini’s brutal greed, this 
dark record of crime, appealed to Browning, 
not for its sentimentalism but for its profound 
spiritual meaning. 

And Francesca Pompilia Comparini! The 
lawyers allude to her as a “‘ wretched child,” an 
“unfortunate girl”; they are solely intent on 
their technical pleading, and her pathetic story 
does not wring from them the slightest drop of 
human pity. But Browning read between the 
lines the story of a child-mother wronged — the 
story of a suffering woman, cruelly tormented 
by a husband who is backed by the whole 
structure of conventional society. 

Browning, on being congratulated for his 
wonderful creation of Pompilia, replied: “I 
assure you that I found her in the book just as 
she speaks in my poem.” But without Brown- 
ing’s peculiar genius, can anyone else find her 
there? As a matter of fact, Pompilia’s own 
affidavit shows simplicity and innocent suffer- 
ing, but gives no hint of her more striking 
aspects of character. It has no word concern- 


ing her faith in God, her thought of her child, 
her perscnal feeling toward Caponsacchi — all 
those traits that win us to her as we are won by 
few heroines in poetry. Almost the sole fact- 
basis for Browning’s conception of her char- 
acter lies in the sworn testimony of Fra Celestino 
and his associates who were the spiritual guides 





of her last moments. Those men of long expe- 
rience who surrounded her death-bed were deeply 
moved by her innocence, by her tender forgive- 
ness of those who had wronged her, and by her 
faith in God. From such hints as these, the 
alembic of Browning’s imagination created one 
of the most masterly portraits of the suffering 
saint in all literature. 

Quite the same is it in dealing with the third 
person of this central group — Caponsacchi. 
Again Browning probes far below the surface. 
The real Caponsacchi’s relation to Pompilia 
was limited almost entirely to the crisis of her 
trouble ; his own affidavit has a manly ring, but 
does not rise to any heroic pitch ; we have no 
evidence that his flight with Pompilia is any- 
thing more than a superficial adventure. 

Now, Browning was a great believer in epochal 
crises, supreme moments in life, and he realized 
that something of this kind might have hap- 
pened, converting the “fribble, fop and cox- 
comb” into a hero. Something in the look of 
the lady, “ young, tall, beautiful, strange and 
sad,”’ was a call to Caponsacchi's nobler self. 
A spiritual revolution took place. Pompilia 
became to him a revelation of God dwelling in 
woman as purity, long-suffering, godliness — an 
embodied Madonna, Our Lady of Sorrows. 
She challenged his worship in the most pro- 
found religious sense, rather than in the con- 
ventional sentimental hyperbole of romantic 
poetry; when the call of duty came he was 
ready, a soldier-saint, a true Christian hero, the 
most interesting of Browning’s pictures of noble 
manhood. 

In the opportunity to make such comparisons 
as these appears the great significance of this 
source-study. We are presented with a mass 
of documents which to the ordinary sight is 
merely a chaos of charge and counter-charge 
between some commonplace persons in whom it 
is impossible to feel any particular interest. 
The poet took them out of this chaos, raised 
them into the province of art, vitalized and ideal- 
ized their characters, till, laying aside their 
commonplaceness, they stand for the poet’s 
master-conceptions of human nature, his atti- 
tude toward conventional society, his faith in 
God. And so, beholding the Book as the poet 
found it, and the Ring as the poet left it, we 
realize more fully than ever that Robert Brown- 
ing was not only one of the greatest creative 
artists of our time, but of all time. 


Anna BENNESON McManan. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The third volume of Professor Oman’s 
on tne a “ History of the Peninsular War ” 
Pontneula. (Macmillan) continues a work al- 
ready recognized as one of great importance to stu- 
dents of military history. For the average reader, 
the care and minuteness of this study may seem for- 
bidding. The author, however, would doubtless dis- 
claim an ambition to attract the general reader, look- 
ing rather to the student for appreciation of his work. 
What he has done is to give with minute exactness, 
and in orderly arrangement, all of the old material 
bearing upon this war, together with such new facts 
as he has discovered in his profound study of the 
topic. Mr. Oman is one of the few men engaged as 
a teacher of history who has exact military details 
at his fingers’ ends. Added to this, he has perfect 
knowledge of the topography of Portugal and Spain, 
so that his descriptions of battles and campaigns are 
rendered more lucid than the accounts ordinarily 
given to military maneuvres. This third volume of 
586 pages covers the sixteen months from Septem- 
ber 1809 to December 1810, and its main interest 
centres in the campaign of Massena— a campaign 
which Mr. Oman himself regards as the real crisis 
of the entire Peninsular War. In that campaign 
the dramatic feature is, of course, the approach of 
Massena to Wellington’s lines at Torres Vedras. 
The magnificent energy displayed in creating the 
defensive fortifications known as the Lines of Torres 
Vedras resulted, according to the author, in a series 
of apparently isolated yet really interdependent 
forts, so arranged as to render practically impossible 
any successful attack by the French save with an 
overpowering force; but Mr. Oman shows that it 
was not upon the fortifications alone that Welling- 
ton depended for a successful defense. The defen- 
sive scheme was a three-fold arrangement, scientifi- 
cally planned and carefully executed. The fortifi- 
cations were an important part; but in addition 
Massena’s advance was to be harassed and checked 
by irregular cavalry or infantry pressure from either 
side, and his communications threatened. And a 
third essential element to a successful issue had been 
assured in the organized devastation of the country 
long before the French troops were within striking 
distance of Wellington’s main army. The Lines of 
Torres Vedras were sufficient to check Massena’s 
advance ; but in order that Massena might be forced 
to retire, and that Portugal might be freed from the 
presence of an enemy, the devastation of crops and 
the threatened cutting of communications were 
equally necessary. The general account here given 
of this and similar military movements follows very 
much that given by Napier in his historic work, and 
in few instances does Mr. Oman really criticise the 
results of Napier’s research. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ent work is infinitely more accurate in minor detail 
than that of Napier, and it must also be said that for 
one interested in military history written on so large 
a scale Mr. Oman’s work is distinctly more readable. 








His method of presentation, like his study, is leis- 
urely, leaving the impression of a disinclination to 
close the account of any particular incident or cam- 
paign. The present volume, like its predecessors, 
contains many excellent baitle-plans, and has in 
addition a relatively unknown engraving of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1813, from a portrait in the 
Hope Collection. 


While the writings of Miss Helen 
pn nom a Keller inevitably acquire a peculiar 

interest from the limitations of sense 
in which the author lives, they equally merit atten- 
tion by reason of their intrinsic worth. True, in read- 
ing one never gets far away from the proscriptions 
of her world, and particularly so long as she is en- 
engaged in portraying to us what kind of a world it 
is. Miss Keller tells us that “The World I Live 
In” (Century Co.) is not wholly the theme of her 
choosing. “ Every book is in a sense autobiograph- 
ical. But while other self-recording creatures are 
permitted at least to seem to change the subject, 
apparently nobody cares what I think of the tariff, 
the conservation of our natural resources, or the 
conflicts which revolve about the name of Dreyfus. 
If I offer to reform the educational system of the 
world, my editorial friends say, ‘ That is interesting. 
But will you please tell us what idea you had of 
goodness and beauty when you were six years old ?’ 
First they ask me to tell the life of the child who is 
mother to the woman. Then they make me my own 
daughter and ask for an account of grown-up sensa- 
tions. Finally, I am requested to write about my 
dreams, and thus I become an anachronical grand- 
mother ; for it is the special privilege of old age to 
relate dreams.” At all events, this theme she has 
securely to herself. Miss Keller manages to sketch 
very vividly the character of the impressions, the 
many derivative indications of who’s who and what’s 
what, that come hinted and wafted to her alert senses 
made keen and appreciative by what is of most worth 
—mental impressionability and an appreciative imag- 
ination. Yet, after all, from our point of view, it is 
a gleaner’s task. There is a harvest and enough to 
sustain an active mind in active health ; but the full 
richness and freedom of the wide outlook, the gener- 
ous and easy intercourse, are but meagrely replaced. 
And what replaces it is a possession much to be cher- 
ished—that of an imaginative literary sense. Miss 
Keller argues valiantly for the reality of her impres- 
sions, for the metaphorical significance of much that 
the seeing and hearing enjoy, for her right (readily 
conceded) to use the language of mankind, and for 
the comparability of her world to that in which the 
sun shines, color beautifies, and sounds make joyous 
and human. But the psychological reader remains 
unconvinced. Here, as elsewhere, it is all a matter 
of proportion. Doubtless language is saturated with 
derived, implied, and transferred meanings of things, 
and our intercourse is carried on in these counters 
without too much reference to their face value; yet 
their use is fashioned upon the experience of their 
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origin, and “a primrose by a rivor’s brim” is a very 
different thing to him who has seen it, however much 
for the purposes of a mood it would be equally effec- 
tive for Wordsworth or Miss Keller. All of which 
is intended to send the reader directly to Miss Keller’s 
most interesting book, which, though it concludes with 
a metrical “Chant of Darkness,” will be found to 
emanate much sweetness and light. 


The religion Mr. H. G. Wells’s attitude toward 
and philosophy many matters of universal interest 
of an agnostic. is already known to readers of his 
“Modern Utopia,” “Mankind in the Making,” 
“ Anticipations,” and other sociological essays. In 
his latest book, “ First and Last Things ” (Putnam), 
which he calls also “ A Confession of Faith and a 
Rule of Life,” he states his philosophical and reli- 
gious beliefs, so far as his avowedly agnostic lean- 
ings permit him to have any. Alli knowledge, he 
points out, is more or less vague, and even science 
is far from strictly accurate. No trimmed and 
rounded system of philosophy or religion is attain- 
able. We make our beliefs as we go along; at 
least Mr. Wells does. “I make my beliefs as I 
want them,” he declares. “I do not attempt to go 
to facts for them. I make them thus and not thus, 
exactly as an artist makes a picture so and not so. 

. My belief in them rests upon the fact that 
they work for me and satisfy a desire for harmony 
and beauty.” Thus he shows himself to be essen- 
tially a “ pragmatist,” though he does not use the 
word. He is also, as might be proved by quotations, 
a good deal of a mystic, cherishing an unreasoning 
faith in “the ultimate rightness and significance of 
things ”; somewhat inclined to Cyrenaicism, paying 
homage to Beauty ( with a capital B) as “something 
in me which demands not simply gratification but 
the best and keenest of a sense or continuance of 
sense impressions, and which refuses coarse quanti- 
tative assuagements”’; unable to believe in a personal 
God and the immortality of the soul; and contenting 
himself with making collective humanity the object 
of his deepest devotion, though he nowhere calls 
himself a follower of Comte. “It seems to me,” he 
says in unmistakable terms, “that the whole living 
creation may be regarded as walking in the sleep of 
instinct and individualized illusion, and that now out 
of it all rises man, beginning to perceive his larger 
self, his universal brotherhood, and a collective syn- 
thetic purpose to realize power and beauty.” And 
again, concerning “the purpose in things,” he de- 
clares: “I have set down my broad impression of 
that purpose in respect to me, as the awakening and 
development of the consciousness and will of our 
species, and I have confessed my belief that in sub- 
ordinating myself and all my motives to that idea 
lies my Salvation.” The last half of the book, treat- 
ing of “General Conduct” and “Some Personal 
Things,” applies the principles enunciated in the 
first half. Although Mr. Wells’s religion and phil- 
osophy may not be, and indeed cannot be, exactly 
those of any one of his readers, the book is valuable 





as the honest attempt of a man of vigorous and 
wide-ranging intellect to explain precisely what he 
believes and what he disbelieves. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, as all the 
rer world knows by this time, has the 
paradeass. courage of his convictions. He would 
also, if he had his way, have everyone else possess 
a similar courage. In his collection of ephemeral 
papers (he admits their ephemerality ) entitled “All 
Things Considered” (Lane), he more than once 
condemns journalistic anonymity as the shelter of 
uncourageous and unstraightforward writers. No 
one can ever charge him with any such skulking 
behind an anonym or a pseudonym or an editorial 
“we.” Whatever he has to say he says boldly and 
unmistakably in the first person singular, and signs 
his name to it. Letting this latest book of his open 
itself at random, we find the pronoun of one letter 
occurring six times on the left-hand page and seven 
times on the right-hand. Another commendable 
utterance in the volume concerns phonetic spelling. 
“ Now my own fear,” he tells us, “touching any- 
thing in the way of phonetic spelling, is that it 
would simply increase this tendency to use words 
as counters and not as coins. The original life in 
a word (as in the word ‘ talent’) burns low as it is: 
sensible spelling might extinguish it altogether. . . . 
If you spell a word wrong you have some tempta- 
tion to think it wrong.” This and other praise of 
things genuine and uncorrupted is good. A man 
in whom simple truth is his utmost skill, we all 
admire. But Mr. Chesterton’s fondness for the 
startling and the paradoxical betrays him now and 
then into saying things that he cannot mean. 
When he jauntily calls himself vulgar, he is either 
insincere or he attaches a meaning of his own to the 
adjective; and when he light-heartedly assures us 
in his preface that he expects his book will turn out 
to be ‘‘ unintelligible gibberish,” he is not rigorously 
honest with himself and his readers. If he really 
suspected himself of writing so much rubbish as his 
facility and his present popularity combine to make 
him guilty of, he would refrain from publishing his 
« unintelligible gibberish,” and he would study to 
produce less, and that of a character more worthy 
of his genius. It only remains to say that “ All 
Things Considered” has, in its incoherence and 
scrappiness and in its unrelieved joltiness of style, 
the Chestertonic quality distilled to quintessential 


strength. ooeeictschiomeeniit 

In “The Sense of the Infinite” (Holt) 
oa” Mr. Oscar Kuhns throws light upon 

a phase of the subject of Mysticism 
which, though not new, has seldom been favored 
with such a clear illumination. And in view of the 
present marked interest in super-normal states, the 
book would appear to be of interest as a commentary 
on the chief historic examples of the highest types 
of such states. The heart of the subject is laid 
bare in the second chapter, where to the question 
“ What is the Sense of the Infinite ?” the defini- 
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tion given is: “That instinct or sense or feeling of 
the human soul by means of which it is drawn out 
of every day consciousness and brought into an 
elevated state of mind, by the contemplation or 
vision of those things which arouse within us a sense 
of timeless Being, of the Absolute, the Infinite, the 
One.” And this state of mind, the author finds, 
comes always from the higher elements of the soul, 
it owns no kinship with the gross delirium of nar- 
cotism or inebriety, nor is it gained by selfish gratifi- 
cation, but ever by a spiritual reaching upward 
toward that which is not of oneself. The three 
“Openings into the Infinite” are, Nature, Roman- 
tie Love, and Religion; and to these three the suc- 
ceeding chapters are devoted. As a disciple of 
Dante, the author, as might be expected, is most 
pleasing in his treatment of the second aditus. It 
is upon this type of mysticism that profane writers 
have cast the greatest abuse; and the apologia sent 
forth by our author is inspiring in that it is not writ- 
ten in the lesser style of a polemic. To the reli- 
gious or ethical-philosophic aspect of Transcendent- 
alism, chapters five to ten are given, including the 
topics of Platonism, Neo-Platonism, Mediwval Mys- 
ticism, the Reformation, and the Pietist Movement. 
From all the ages, exemplars are called to declare 
their witness to the truth of the Sense of the Infinite 
and to its abiding influence in the life of man. And 
it is this influence in the present that forms the sub- 
ject of the last chapter of the work; for the Tran- 
scendant Vision is not of the past alone, but is 
eternal ; nor is it a memory only, but a potent inspir- 
ation from the Sense of the Infinite. In few popu- 
lar works of the present time has the essential 
spirituality of mystic exaltion been so consistently 
maintained. 

Miss Eleanor Prescott Hammond has 
placed Chaucer students under large 
obligations to her for a very useful 
volume entitled “Chaucer, a Bibliographical Man- 
ual” (Macmillan). Without including annotation 
of the Chaucerian text (except a few well-known 
cruces), or allusions to Chaucer, or the lighter “‘liter- 
ary” essays, or “third-hand” biographies, she has 
nevertheless filled a volume of nearly six hundred 
pages with references, well digested abstracts, inde- 
pendent criticisms, and judiciously selected extracts 
dealing with all phases of Chaucer’s life and works, 
as well as the works (in a group by themselves) 
which have been printed with Chaucer’s or attri- 
bated to him. The thoroughness of her work may 
be illustrated by the section an the “Canterbury 
Tales,” which alone fills 175 pages, and includes 
elaborate descriptions (from personal observation) 
of most of the sixty odd manuscripts, with much 
detailed information regarding the individual tales, 
and long studies of their dates. The section on 
English libraries and on some Chaucer students 
(Shirley, Caxton, Theobald, Bradshaw, ten Brink, 
Lewell, Child, and Furnivall) is of especial interest ; 
but why fill nineteen pages with the list of publications 


The open door to 
Chaucer study. 





(all elsewhere mentioned ) of the Chaucer Society — 
a list which is easily accessible in many books ? 
Some of the matter in the Reference List, more- 
over, —é. g., the rough lists of articles in Anglia, 
Englische Studien, and Modern Philology, — seems 
superfluous ; how it can help the student is hard to 
see. A few reviews of books, especially those on 
the language of Chaucer, have been omitted; some 
of these, of course, are not important. As far as 
we have tested the book, all the important works on 
Chaucer are noted in the proper places, and there 
are very few errors of citation or misprints. The 
index is good. As far as the author’s work is con- 
cerned, then, we have little but praise of the volume, 
which represents the labor of years. The publish- 
ers will not have the thanks of students for print- 
ing a reference book like this (price $3. net) on 
paper which will not hold ink. 


Under the title “Realities and Ideals” 
and Ideals (Macmillan) Mr. Frederic Harrison 
of @ Positivist. resents a fourth volume of his re- 
printed essays, all of them being based, despite their 
variety and diversity, “on one coherent scheme of 
thought — the Positivist Synthesis, — a reorganiza- 
tion of life, at once intellectual, moral, and social, 
by faith in our common humanity.” Not quite all, 
however, of the forty-five articles composing this 
latest volume are reprints. Three, on the present 
burning question of woman suffrage, have been 

mpted by recent public discussion and agitation. 
England has had ample opportunity of late to see 
furens quid femina possit, as Mr. Harrison sadly 
admits; and it is not surprising to find him vehe- 
mently opposed to any yielding to the demands of 
the “ ttes.” But when he says of female 
sufffrage that “the great Republics of France and 
America decline to risk their peace with any such 
anomalous fad,” he forgets or ignores those States 
of our country that have, more or less completely, 
accorded the voting privilege to women. The first 
and lo essay in the volume, entitled “ France 
and England,” and advocating a systematic codper- 
ation between the two countries as the key to peace 
and progress in Europe, was written in 1864, and 
is now, after forty-four years, reissued in the season 
of Euro ententes to which Mr. Harrison has 
never ceased to look forward. The second part of 
the book, embracing chapters on literature and art 
—the first part being devoted to social and political 
questions — is especially attractive. Noteworthy in 
all these volumes of writings covering half a century 
in time are the uniform literary excellence which — 
they display. 
Great leaders 


and heroes of 
modern Italy. 


Realities 


Few periods of history have more of 
the interest that stirs the feelings and 
aspirations of men than that part of 
\the last century which saw the rise of the spirit of 
‘nationality in Western Europe and the unification 
re Germany and Italy. There were heroes in those 
j\days— heroes of the cabinet, leaders in the great 
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work of arousing the national spirit and shaping 
events toward the realization of their hopes and 
aspirations. Perhaps the most remarkable of all is 
the group of leaders and heroes to whom modern 
Italy owes her existence, especially in the wide range 
of their abilities and the variety of their character- 
istics. Mazzini the Prophet, Cavour the Statesman, 
Garibaldi the Crusader, and Victor Emmanuel the 
King, as they are often named, suggest at once the 
range of interest and activities of the group. These 
men, including the earlier patriots Alfieri the Poet, 
Manzoni the Man of Letters, Gioberti the Philo- 
sopher; and Manin the “Father of Venice,” are 
interestingly set before the readers of to-day by Mr. 
Rupert Sargent Holland in a book entitled “ Build- 
ers of United Italy” (Holt). It is well worth read- 
ing by all who admire brave deeds and heroic self- 
sacrifice. There is necessarily much repetition in 
the several sketches of the actors in the one series 
of events, but this detracts little from the interest, 
while it deepens the impressions of patriotic self- 
devotion shown by these great Italians. Young 
people especially should read the book. 


Mr. Parmelee has given us, in his 
nome work on “The Principles of Anthro- 
gredemure. pology and Sociology in their Rela- 
tions to Criminal Procedure” (Macmillan) a very 
clear and reliable summary of the theories of 
criminology of the Italian School, and especially of 
Lombroso, Garofalo, and Ferri. He has not entirely 
ignored the studies of other modern writers, although 
he has scarcely done justice to American students in 
this field. The central idea of the book is the su- 
perior importance of procedure, as compared with 
the penal code. He recommends the abolition of the 
lay jury except for political offences; the appoint- 
ment of trained judges and prosecutors, both to be 
educated in criminology and sociology as well as in 
law ; the indeterminate sentence, with scientific study 
of the criminal at the trial and afterward, with a judi- 
cial board to revise the sentences periodically ; scien- 
tific methods of dealing with evidence, as suggested 


also by Professor Minsterberg; and the use of ex- | 


perts employed by the state, and not representing 
private parties, during the trial. The discussion is 
in every way strong and clear, and deserves the care- 
ful study of all intelligent citizens. It will help the 


movement represented by many able lawyers to | 


secure a wider outlook in social science in the edu- 
cational plans of law schools. Too often ancient 
prejudices have become intrenched in the minds of 
lawyers and judges because they had never studied 
in any laboratory but the law library. 


Dr. Osler’s thesis—so generally | 
misunderstood — still finds a contro- 
versial echo in Mr. W. A. Newman |} 
Dorland’s brochure entitled “The Age of Mental 
Virility ” (Century Co.). The handling of the 
theme is light, indeed statistically quite inadequate ; 

but the gathering of data of first notable achieve- 


The period of 
mental virility. 


ments, of the period of the magnum opus, of the length 
of productive activity of the world’s great workers, 
does leave in its wake a realistic sense of notable 
accomplishment in the later years. All of which 
was generally known, and in this volume may be 
rendered still more familiar. The data as handled 
yield nothing more than illustrative material, and 
do not antagonize the essential import of what Dr. 
Osler had in mind. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“ The Constitutions and Other Select Documents illus- 
trative of the History of France, 1789-1907,” by Pro- 
fessor Frank Maloy Anderson, is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. This is a oe and greatly en- 

edition of a work first published four years ago. 
It belongs to the familiar class of source-books for the 
use of college students of history, and is one of the most 
thorough compilations of its class. French documentary 
material is peculiarly attractive in form, and has no little 
stylistic virtue, wherein it stands in striking contrast to 
English material of the same sort. All of the French 
constitutions are here included, and are given nearly 
intact. Beginning with the decree creating the National 
Assembly in June, 1789, and ending with a group of 
documents concerning the recent separatiou of Church 
and State, this collection leaves practically nothing to 
be desired by the ordinary student in this most fasci- 
nating field of modern history. 

Joshua Sylvester’s translation of the “ Sepmaine” of 
Gui Maume de Saluste, Seigneur du Bartos, is chiefly 
known to English readers through its associations with 
Milton, who when a boy was profoundly impressed by 
the poem, and whose “Paradise Lost” shows many 
evidences of his familiarity with this French Protestant 
epic. Even Shakespeare did not scorn, upon occasion, 
to transmute its dross into his gold, and echoes from 
Sylvester may be heard in many other English poets. 
The student of literary history is, then, considerably 
indebted to the new edition of Sylvester which Mr. 
Theron Wilber Haight has now produced, and which is 
published by Mr. H. M. Youmans, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
As the only edition published since the Restoration period, 
it is a welcome addition to our ap’ . The volume 
contains the r part of Sylvester’s work, and the 
text is modernized, but discreetly treated in this respect. 
' Not the least interesting part of the work is Mr. Haight’s 
. breezy introduction, which alluringly invites to the text 
that follows. 

A special extra number of The International Studio 
| (Lane) is devoted to Augustus Saint-Gaudens and forms 

a handsome tribute to the memory of the first of Ameri- 
can sculptors. Besides a series of photographic repro- 
ductions in half-tone, showing the development of his 
| art from his first production to his last, there is a brief 
chronology of his life, a chronological list of his works 
| executed during the forty years from 1867 to 1907, 
| ' and an appreciative essay by the English sculptor Mr. 

C. Lewis Hind. Despite the small scale of some of the 
| illustrations, it is possible to gain from them a very fair 
idea of the strength and the limitations of Saint-Gaudens. 
In all that he did the master’s fine feeling for the: plas- 
tic nature of his material is evident; the treatment is 
always consistently dignified, and marked by careful 
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enitemn @ Gesttebetietn, A certain quality, best 
described as pictorial, detracts a little from the merit 
of some of his its in relief. But in his more im- 
portant productions he rises to the height of unquestion- 
able greatness. The compelling charm of these works 
is keenly felt by Mr. Hind, and his intelligent and 
sympathetic essay is written under their spell. 








NOTES. 

“Buddhism and Immortality,” by Mr. William 
Sturgis Bigelow, is the Ingersoll Lecture for 1908, now 
published in a small volume by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

«“Extempore S ing for School and College,” by 
Professor i Bois Shurter, is a small manual of 
instruction, with illustrations and exercises, published 
by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

The Linacre Lecture for 1908, having “Thomas 
Linacre” for its subject, was given by Professor 
William Osler, and is now published in book form at 
the ae University Press. 

of Lincoln, pro- 


Bancroft’s official eul 
Bane Ra. the occasion of the ident’s death, is 


republished in a small book — “Abraham Lincoln, a 
Tribu Mare the A. Wessels Co. 

“ Holland,” by Miss Esther Singleton, is published by 
Messrs. A. C. HeClarg & Co. in their “Standard Gal- 
leries ” series of art-guides for the tourist. The volume 
has nearly half a hundred full-page illustrations. 

Mr. Ernest Newman has written a critical biography 
of Richard Strauss for the “ Living Masters of Music” 
series, published by Mr. John Lane. A chap- 
ter is contributed by Mr. Alfred Kalisch, and the book 
has numerous illustrations. 

The latest school-book publications of the American 
Book Co. are the following: “Physics for Secondary 
Schools,” by Mr. Charles F. Adams; “ Practical Ele- 
mentary Algebra,” by Professor Joseph V. Collins; 
“A Punctuation Primer,” by Miss Frances M. Perry; 
and “ How the World is Clothed,” a new geographical 
reader by Mr. Frank G. Carpenter. 

“The International Encycl of Prose and 
Poetical Quotations,” compiled by Mr. William S. 
Walsh, is published by the John C. Winston Co. The 
quotations are from upwards of a dozen languages, and 
are classified under a single alphabetical arrangement. 
The volume is of a thousand pages, is printed on thin 
paper, and is bound in limp leather. 

Miss Cornelia Beare has edited for “ Merrill’s Engli 
Texts” George Eliot’s “ Silas Marner,” and provided 
the introduction and notes customary in the case of such 
school editions. Jane Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice ” 
is similarly edited by Miss Josephine Woodbury Heer- 
mans, and published (in villainously small type) as a 
“ Pocket Classic” by the Macmillan Co. 

Professor Charles J. Bullock’s “ Introduction to the 
Study of Economics” has been for over ten years one 
of the best of elementary texts this essential sub- 
ject of secondary education. The third edition, now 
published by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., is thor- 
oughly revised as to the statistical matter, and has a 
new oe upon railwa 

} form a new volume in 





ing. But the poems are well deserving _—— 
this series. Although written very early in life, and 

cant in com with the author’s prose, they 
deserve a better fate than oblivion, and we are glad to 
find them made accessible to the public in an inexpen- 
sive form. 

“ ing of Physiology and Hygiene,” by Dr. 
George Wells Fitz, is a new school publication of 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. It is a highly satisfactory 
text for high schools, and its treatment of the moot qnes- 
tion of stimulants and narcotics is considerably less offen- 
sive to scientific method than is customary with works 
of this class. The subject is taken by itself, for one 
thing, instead of being impertinently intruded into 
every chapter. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 145 titles, includes books 
received by Tae D1at. since its last wsswe. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Other Days: Being Chronicles and Memories of the Stage. 
By William Winter. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 389. Moffat, Yard & Co. $38. net. 

My Life. By Josiah Flynt; with Introduction by Arthur 
Symons. Illus., 8vo, pp. 365. Outing Publishing Co. $2. net. 

The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill. By her- 
self, now Mrs. George Cornwallis-West. Illustrated, 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 470. Century Co. $3.50 net. 

Some Memories. By Robert Collyer. With portrait in photo- 
gravure, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 248. American Unitarian 
Association. $1.25 net. 

Surgical Memoirs. By James G. Mumford. Illus., 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 355. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50 net. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Florence in Her Golden Age. 
By E. L. 8. Horsburgh. Ilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 488. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50 net. 

The First Governess of the Netherlands: Margaret of 
Austria. By Eleanor E. Tremayne. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 42. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. net 

Sir Christopher Wren. By Lena Milman. [llus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 367. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Memorials of Two Sisters: Susanna and Catherine Wink- 
worth. Edited by Margaret J.Shaen. With portraits, 8vo, 
pp, 342. Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.50 net. 

The World I Live In. By Helen Keller. With portrait, 16mo, 
enw uncut, pp. 195. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

Wenckebach, Pioneer. By Margarethe Miller. With 

ar photogravure, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 289. 
Ginn & Co. 

Sons of the Puritans: A Group of Brief Biographies. Re- 


Illus., 8vo, pp. 708. John C. Winston Co. $1.75 net. 
Thomas A. Scott, Master Diver : One Who was 
not Afraid and Who Spoke the Truth. By F. Hopkinson 
+6 Types.”” American 


The Boyhood of Lincoln. By Eleanor Atkinson. [llus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 57. McClure Co. 50 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 


The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660. “4 
George Louis Beer. 8vo, uncut, pp. 438. Macmillan Co. 


$8. net. 
Historical and Political Essays. By William Edward Hart- 
pole Lecky. 8vo, pp. 324. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 


The Latins In the Levant: 
(1204-1566). By William Miller, M.A. With maps, 8vo, 
pp. 675. E.P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By Guglielmo Ferero; 
trans. by H. J.Chator. Vol. III., The Fall of an Aristocracy. 
8vo, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


A History of Frankish Greece. 
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Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. By 
Ludwig Friedlander ; trans. by Leonard A. Magnus. Seventh 
edition ; 8vo, pp. 428. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

France and the Alliances: The Struggle for the Balance of 
Power, By André Tardieu, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 314. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World from Marathon 
to Waterloo. By Sir Edward Creasy. New enlarged edition ; 
With maps, 12mo, pp. 516. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Oneidas. By J. K. Bloomfield. [llus., 8vo, pp. 395. New 
York: Alden Brothers. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

De Libris: Prose and Verse. By Austin Dobson. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 282. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

In a New Century. By Edward Sanford Martin. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 877. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Books and Reading. Compiled by Roscoe Crosby Gaige and 
Alfred Harcourt. 12mo, uncut, pp. 388. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50. 

The Ideal of a Gentleman ; or, A Mirror for Gentlefolks: A 
Portrayal in Literature from the Earliest Times. By A. 
Smythe-Paimer, D.D. With engraved frontispiece, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 522. E. P. Dutton. $1.50 net. 

The American Stage of Today. By Walter Prichard Eaton. 
12mo, uncut, gilt top, pp. 388. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

An Irish Precursor of Dante: A Study on the Vision of 
Heaven and Hell Ascribed to the Eighth-Century Irish Saint 
Adamn4n, with Translation of the Irish Text. By C. 8. 
Boswell. 12mo, uncut, pp. 262. London: David Nutt. 

Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy. By Lauchlan Maclean 
— 8vo, uncut, gilt top, pp. 356. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

. net. 

Woman, Etc.: Some Leaves from an Editor’s Diary. By George 
Harvey. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 231. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

The Key of the Hearts of Beginners: A Set of Persian Tales. 
By Bibi Brooke; trans. by Annette 8S. Beveridge. London: 
Luzac & Co. 

He Can Who Thinks He Can, and Other Papers on Success 
in Life. By Orison Swett Marden. 12mo, pp. 245. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1. net. 

The Home Builder. By Lyman Abbott. 
Houghton Miffiin Co. 75 cts. net. 

On the Open Road: Beirg Some Thoughts and a Little Creed 
of Wholesome Living. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 16mo, pp. 64. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 

About Dickens: Being a Few Essays on Themes Suggested 
by the Novels. By Henry Leffmann, 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Henry Leffmann 


16mo, pp. 129. 


Little Stings. By T. W. H. Crosland. With decorations, 
12mo, pp. 161. John W. Luce & Co. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. With portrait in 
photogravure, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 132. John Lane Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Irish Poems of Alfred Perceval Graves. With fore- 
word by Douglas Hyde. In 2 vols., 16mo, uncut. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder. With portrait in 

“Household Edition.” 


Arvat: A Dramatic Poem in Four Acts. By Leopold H. Myers. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 147. London: Edward Arnold. 
The House of Leaves, With Other Poems. By 

William Stanley Braithwaite. 12mo, uncut, pp. 112. John W. 

Luce & Co. 
eee ~ of Greece. By Howard V. Sutherland. With decora- 
ms, 12mo, uncut, gilt top, pp.175. Sherman, French & Co. 


ao. 
Wounded Eros: Sonnets. By Charles Gibson. Limited 
edition; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 130. Boston: Charles 
Gibson. $2.50 net. 

Israel Bruna: An Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Gotthard Deutsch. 12mo, uncut, pp. 95. Boston: RichardG. 


Momories of Cuba, and Other Poems. By Janan Ewyn. 12mo, 
pp. 58. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Poems from Punch. Edited by Francis C. Burnand. With 


frontispiece in photogravure, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 186. H. M. 
Caldwell Co. 75 cts. 
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tion a dibelot in itself and as 
choice a 

hope to o! 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Mosher 
Books 


The only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine hand-made 
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TYPEWRITING ‘adress LiicTon, Box 3, Station Dy New York. 


Le Conversationaliste Frangais Illustré 


by which every capable Professeur enables ali his Hléves to 
instead of an odd one, bese and there—as at 
D } rst ten lennon any address for a 
month’s trial— then, if not my to 4h returned, and the 
price, 25 cents, will be at once refund 
EDWARD ROTH, 1135 oo 2 STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM BROWN 


Dealer in Old and Rare Books and Valuable 
Autograph Letters 


Will send his Catalogues rrez to Collectors on application. 
(For many years at 26 Princess Street.) 


5 CASTLE STREET EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
RARE BOOKS ON WESTERN HISTORY 


Rare books in several departments of literature, more Scoecially 
Weetere Americana and Abori Sith caltenan History. Catalogue just 

ready including these subjects t free on receipt of request. 
THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

















BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. a 
you any bock ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue fee. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmauimenam, Exe. 


BOOK PLATES FOR BOOK LOVERS 





C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Designer, 1455 Emerson 8t., Denver, Colo. 


THE ART OF LIFE SERIES 


Epwarp Howarp Grices, Editor. 
THE USE OF THE MARGIN By Edward Howard Griggs 
WHERE KNOWLEDGE PAILS By Earl Barnes 
THINGS WORTH WHILE By Thomas Wentworth H 
Each, 60 cts. net ; by mail, 55 cts. Send for circular. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


“TI will buy with you, sell with you, trade with you.” 
— Shakespeare. 
Classified stock of nearly 100,000 volumes embracing all subjects. 
departments for Theological works and scarce or out- 
books. Careful attention given to ‘* Wants” 
and inquiries. Send for Monthly Bulletin. 
Books bought in large and smali lots for cash. 


Theo. E. Schulte, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., New York 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Boileau: Satires, Epitres, et L’Art Poétique. Préface 
ad’ Augustin Filon. With portrait in photogravure, 16mo, 
pp. 226. “Les Classiques Francais.” E.P. Dutton & Co. 
$1. net. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen; edited by Josephine 
Woodbury Heermans. i8mo, pp. 338. Macmillan Co. 


2% cts. net. 
FICTION. 

The Red City: A Novel of the Second Administration of Presi- 
dent Washington. By 8S. Weir Mitchel]. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 421. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. By John Fox, Jr. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 422. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The War in the Air, and Particularly How Mr. Bert Small- 
ways Fared While it Lasted. By H.G. Wells. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 895. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Virgin in Judgment. By Eden Phillpotts. 12mo, pp. 466. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

An Immortal Soul: A Novel. By W. H. Mallock. 12mo, 
pp. 478. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

the Fire Stories. By A. Conan Doyle. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 356. McClure Co. $1.50. 
Family. By Twelve American Authors. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 315. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Salthaven. By W.W. Jacobs. Illus., 12mo, pp. 316. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Better Treasure. By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 
Tilus., and decorated in color, 12mo, pp. 73. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.25. 

The Calico Cat. By Charles Miner Thompson. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 227. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

The Gorgeous Isle. By Gertrude Atherton. [llus.in color, 
12mo, pp. 223. Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cts. net. 

Vaiti of the Islands. By BeatriceGrimshaw. Illus. in color, 
etc., 12mo, pp. 3138. A. Wessels Co. $1.50. 

A Woman at Bay. By Sibilla Aleramo; trans. from the Italian 
by M. H. Lansdale. 12mo, pp. 392. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 

Felice. By John Luther Long. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 156. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. 

Village. By Zona Gale. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 323. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Many Kingdoms. By Elizabeth Jordan. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 312. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

The Distributors. By Anthony Partridge. 12mo, pp. 354. 
McClure Co. $1.50. 

Helianthus. By Ouida. 12mo, pp.445. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Joan of Garioch. By Albert Kinross. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 850. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Cradle of the Rose. By the author of “ The Martyrdom 
of an Empress”; illustrated in color by the author. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 320. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 

The Forbidden Boundary, and Other Stories. By B. L. Put- 
nam Weale. 12mo, pp. 413. Macmillan Co. $1.56. 

The Sunny Side of the Hill. By Rosa Noucheite Carey. 
12mo, pp. 398. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Travels of a Lady’s Maid. By A.B. 12mo, pp. 336. L.C. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Henry of Navarre: A Romance of August, 1572. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 346. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

The Forewarners: A Novel. By Giovanni Cena; trans. from 
the Italian by Olivia Agresti Rossetti; with preface by 
Mrs. —" Ward. i12mo, pp. 291. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 50. 


: Romance. 

William K. Hill. 12mo, pp. 528. London: David Nutt. 
The Wolf. By Eugene Walter; a raat 

Sommerville. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 325. G. W. Dillingham Co 


Damaged Reputation. By Harold Bindloss. 12mo, pp. 443. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. net. 

The Witching Hour. By Augustus Thomas. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 249. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Corrie Who? By Maximilian Foster. Illus., 12mo, pp. 482. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

=o Illus., 12mo, pp. 257. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

5. 

The Letters of Jennie Allen to Her Friend Miss Musgrove. 
By Grace Donworth. Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. Small, Maynard 
&Co. $1.50. 

The Angel. By Guy Thorne. With frontispiece. 12mo, 
pp. 356. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 


$1.50. 


William G. Hewitt 


PRINTER 
24-26 Vandewater Street, New York 
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a Specialty 
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Our notices 

MONTHLY BULLETIN semelpailapans | 

Taos C Catalogues are sent on request. Three notable features of 
our service are: prompiness, and low prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
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33 East Seventeenth Street, New York | 














OF INTEREST 
to LIBRARIANS 


E are now handling a larger per- 

centage of orders from Public 
Libraries, School and College 
Libraries, than any other dealer in 
the entire country. This is because 
our book stock, covering all classes 
and grades of books, is more com- 
plete than that of any other book- 
seller in the United States, enabling 
us to make full and prompt ship- 
ments. Also, because we have a well 
equipped department looking after 
this special branch of the business. 
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The Emotionalist: The Romance of an Awakening to Tem- 
a7 By Stanley Olmsted. 12mo, pp. 352. D. Appleton 
& Co 50. 

The Four-fiusher. By John Edward Hazzard. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, pp. 190. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Pomp and Circumstance. By Dorothea Gerard. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 361. B. W. Dodge& Co. $1.50. 

The Girl Question. By John W. Harding; founded on the 
play by Will M. Hough and Frank R. Adams. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 216. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Sifting of Philip. By Everett T. Tomlinson. Ilus., 12mo, 

: American Baptist Publication 


Wolf: The Memoirs of a Cave-Dweller. By P. B. McCord, 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 188. B. W. Dodge & Co. $i. 

That Pup. By Ellis Parker Butler. Illus., 16mo, pp. 61. 
McClure Co. 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

A Motor Flight through France. By Edith Wharton. 
age 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 201. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

net. 

India: Its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 448. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Inner Life of the United States. By Count Vay 
De Vaya and Luskod. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 445. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $4. net. 

Oxford in the Eighteenth Century. By A. D. Godley. Illus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 291. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 


e-Bernays ; 
- 12mo, pp.111. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Land of Promise: An Account of the Material and 
Spiritual Unity of America. By Richard de Bary. 12mo. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Things Seen in China. By J. R. Chitty. Illus., 18mo, gilt 
top, pp. 252. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cts. net. 


POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 

As Others See Us: A Study of Progress in the United States. 
By John Graham Brooks. 12mo, pp. 353. Macmillan Co. 
$1.75 net. 

Ideals of the Republic. By James Schouler. 12mo, pp. 383. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

Co-operation at Home and Abroad: A Description and 
Analysis. By C.R. Fay. 8vo, pp. 402. Macmillan Co. $8. net. 

Race Questions, Provincialism, and Other American Prob- 
lems. By Josiah Royce. 12mo, pp. 287. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Two Hague Conferences, and Their Contributions to 
International Law. By William I. Hull. 12mo, pp. 515. 
Published for the International School of Peace. Ginn & Co. 

American Charities. By Amos G. Warner; revised and en- 
larged by Mary Roberts Coolidge, with preface by George 
Elliott Howard. 12mo, pp. 510. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A. 
Vol. IL, A—Art. Ilus., 4to, pp. 908. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $7. net. (Sold only in sets of 10 or 12 vols., by sub- 
scription.) 
and Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 8vo, 
Pp. 294. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2. net. 

New Light on Immortality, By E. E. Fournier d’Albe. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 334. Lougmans, Green, & Co. $1.75 net. 
Buddhism and Immortality: The Ingersoll Lecture, 1908, 
By William Sturgis Bigelow. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 75. Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 

Jesus of Nazareth: A Life. By S.C. Bradley. 8vo, pp. 575. 
Sherman, French & Co. $2. net. 

An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion: 
Hartford-Lamson Lecture on Religions of the World. 12mo, 
pp. 288. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Where the Light Dwelleth. By Robert Collyer; with 
Memoir by Charles Hargrove. With portrait in photogra- 
vure, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 330. American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. $1.40 net. 

The Church in Modern England : A Study of the Place in 
Christendom and the Distinctive Mission to the World of 
the Anglican Communion. By F. Claude Kempson, M.B. 
12mo, uncut, gilt top, pp. 215. E. P. Dutton&Co. $1.25 net. 

Early Christian Hymns: Translations of the Verses of the 
Most Notable Latin Writers of the Early and Middle Ages. 
By Daniel Joseph Donahoe. 12mo, uncut, gilt top, pp. 269. 
The Grafton Press. $2. net. 





The Home 
Poetry Book 


We have all been 


wanting so 
long. 


Edited by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse," etc. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 


“GOLDEN POEMS" contains more of everyone's 
favorites than Jd other collection at a 
lar price, and has besides the very the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 


Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 


“GOLDEN POEMS” (by British and American 
Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writers, 





covering the s ole range of English literature. 








“Golden Poems 





“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside vo 
thousands of families who love poetry. It is 


The selections in ‘GOLDEN counes "are dest 
fied according to their subjects: By the Fire- 
side; Nature’s Voices; Dreams Fancies; 
Friendship and Hf eed Love; Liberty and 
Patriotism; Battle Echoes; Humor pEptpenend 
Sorrow; The ‘Better Life; Scattered Lea 
- OOLDEN, POEMS," ‘and. beaut its wid te a appeal, at “ 
tractively n' beau 
— an especially Hy ed 





In two styles binding, ornamental cloth and fiex- 
ible leather. Of booksell liers, or the publishers, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Price, $1.50. 
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Sermons That Have Helped. By James H. Van Buren. 
12mo, pp. 215. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Christianity of Today Series. New vols.: God, An Inquiry 
and a Solution, by Paul Carus; Jesus and Modern 
by Edwin Rumball; Paralipomena 
Sayings of Christ, by Bernhard Pick; 
Jesus, by Rudolph Otto. Each 12mo. Open Court Publish- 


ing Co. 

Studies in the Gospel of John: Designed for Use in Bible 
Classes, Prayer Meetings, and Private Study. By George P. 
Eckman, D.D. 8vo, pp. 336. Jennings & Graham. §1. net. 

The Prophet’s Raven. By Mark Guy Pearse. 12mo, pp. 152. 
Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 

Sermons That Won the Masses. By Madison C. Peters. 
12mo, pp. 192. Griffith & Rowland Press. 50 cts. net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

Japanese Wood Engravings: Their History, Technique, and 
Characteristics. By William Anderson. [Illus., 18mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 206. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Cruikshank. By W.H. Chesson. Illus., 18mo, gilt 
top. pp. 281. E.P. Dutton &Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Glasgow Gallery. [llus., 18mo, pp. 64. 
Galleries.” H. M. Caldwell Co. 35 cts. 

Piano Playing: A Little Book of Simple Suggestions. By 
Josef Hoffmann. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 69. 
McClure Co. 75 cts. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

A Theory of Mind. By John Lewis March, A.M. 8vo, pp. 453. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Instinct and Health. By Woods Hutchinson. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 884. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

Mind, Religion, and Health, With an Appreciation of the 
Emmanuel Movement, By Robert MacDonald. 12mo, 
pp. 368. Funk & Wagnals Co. $1.30 net. 


EDUCATION, 

The American College: A Criticism. By Abraham Flexner. 
16mo, pp. 287. Centuky Co. $1. net. 

Moral Instruction and Training in Schools: Report of an 
International Inquiry. Vol. I., The United Kingdom; Vol. 
Il., Foreign and Colonial. Edited by M. E. Sadler. In 2 vols., 
12mo. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Systematic Study inthe Elementary Schools, By Lida 
Belle Earhart. 8vo, pp. 97. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1. 

Physics for Secondary Schools. By Charles F. Adams. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 490. American Book Co. $1.20. 

Practical Elementary Algebra. By Joseph V. Collins. 12mo, 
pp. 420. American Book Co. $1. net. 

Composition-Rhetoric-Literature: A Four Years’ Course 
for Secondary Schools. By Martha Hall Shackford and 

. 12mo, pp. 464. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


“Great Art 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. By Charles Jesse 
Bullock. Revised edition: 12mo, pp. 619. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

A Secondary Arithmetic: Commercial and Industrial. By 
John C. Stone and James F. Millis. 12mo, pp. 221. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 75 cts. net. 

How the World is Clothed. By Frank George Carpenter. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 340. American Book Co. 60 cts. net. 

Punctuation Primer: With Notes on the Preparation of 
Manuscript. By Frances M. Perry. 16mo, pp.104. American 
Book Co. 


ysical History of the Earth in Outline. By James B 
Babbitt. 12mo, pp. 212. Boston: E. E. Sherman & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
She Rosai Wales Pecan Stains Saeed and 
By Katherine Jewell Everts. 12mo, pp. 217. 
Rarper & Breton $i. net. 


Practical Publicity: A Treatise on “ The Art of Advertising.” 
By Trumanno A. DeWeese. Second edition; illus., 12mo, 
in George W. Jacobs & Co. $2. net. 
Animal Life. By F. W.Gamble. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 900. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 net. 
Thoughts on Business: Second Series. By Waldo Pondray 
Warren. 12mo, pp. 208. Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25. 
The Dawn of Womanhood. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 12mo, 
pp. 277. Fleming H. Neve Os. $1.25 net. 

Arcana of Nature. By Hudson Tuttle, with Introduction by 
Emmet Densmore. i2mo, pp. 417. New York: Stillman 
Publishing Co. 


Ph 





The Law of the Rhythmic Breath: Teaching the Generation, 
Conservation, and Control of Vital Force. By Ella Adelia 
. 12mo, uncut, pp. 372. R.F.Fenno & Co. §1. net. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. §0 cts. 

Lullabies of Many Lands. Compiled and illus. by Elizabeth 
Withington. i2mo. H. M.CaldwellCo. 50 cts. 

How to Train Children. By Emma Churchman Hewitt. 
16mo, pp. 192. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Birthday Horoscopes: Character Readings. By J. R. Phelps. 
16mo, pp. 158. Chicago: Brewer, Parse & Co. Paper, 50cts. 








STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Bowams, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
is and Oelieasn, No 

French Text: 

grade; thorough drill in (.o--~ 

90 cts.): Intermediate grade; Essentials of 


Grammar ; 4th revised, Ln By most carefully 
graded. rae IIT. ($1.00) : Composition. Idioma, 
uirements for admission to college 


aa ; meets 
. Part IV. (85 cts.): 

Pronunciation for advanced grade ; and 
e. Sent to tonshere for ezamination, witha view 





JAMES D. BRUNER’S . 
HUGO’S DRAMATIC CHARACTERS 
GINN AND COMPANY 





ALFRED BARTLETT'S 
HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


Christmas Cards . Books . Calendars 


CATALOGUE FOR 1908-9 NOW READY 
ALFRED BARTLETT, 67 Cornhill, BOSTON 
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MILTON AS A SCHOOLMASTER 


John Milton was born in London in 1608, just three cen- 
turies ago, his birthday being December 9. One interesting 
and useful recognition of the ter-centenary, which will be 
valued especially by our teachers, is the publication by the 
directors of the Old South work in Boston, as one of their 
large series of Old South Leaflets, of Milton’s famous little 
treatise on Education. A most remarkable treatise this was 
for its time. 


Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Washington St., Boston 





